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wow! THOSE NEW JUNIOR, 
SPECIALS” ARE FINE RIFLES! WE 
CANT LET DOWN ON A SHOT! 























NICE SHOOTING, FELLOWS! you 
HANOLE THESE REMINGTON 
MODEL 521TS LIKE VETERANS 


THEYRE MAKING A 
SURPRISE. SHOWING! 
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FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of fun. And 
the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
@ Remington Model 513T and the new Remington Model 
S21T “Junior Special” target rifie. And don't forget to 
use Remington ammunition with Kleanbore* priming. You'll 
be shooting an unbeatable combination. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


 * S21T belt ection 





\ Say What 
‘a ? You Please! 


- » + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥. — The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

An error appeared in your “Laughs” 
column (Feb. 23). I was shocked when 
I read the first. joke. You stated that it 
was a favorite story of the late Walter 
Damrosch. I asked my teacher, Mr. 
Abraham Segal, if it were true that the 
great orchestra leader had passed away. 
Mr. Segal informed me that he (W. D.) 
“is alive unti] further notice.” 

Rhoda Audrey Hyman 
Olney H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our late “Laughs” Editor was heard 





muttering, “Philadelphia. . . . ” as he 
pressed the pistol to his brow. — Ed. 

o o oF 
Dear Editor: 


How can one go about thanking you 


‘for producing such a swell magazine 


for teen-agers? Not only is it thoroughly 
enjoyable reading material, but does it 
come in handy in school activities! ~ 

Those. articles in the March 15 issue 
(Senior Scholastic — social studies sec- 
tion) —“Freedom of Information,” 
“Padlocks on Press» Freedom,” and 
“Giants of the Newspaper World”—were 
exceptionally tops. I say this as a student 
of journalism. However, I’m sure there 
are others who share my view. [Note: 
I also though’ the previous articles 
(Nov. 3) about columnists and editorial 
writing were definitely the “stuff.”] 

Paula Wenig 
Samuel J. Tilden H. §&.. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oO °° o 
Dear Editor: ; 

I'd like to commend you on your 
“How to Get the Family Car” editorial 
(Senior Scholastic — Mar. 8). Since 
I'm planning on getting a car myself, 
I’m going to observe your helpful in- 
structions. 

Abe Waring 
- Immaculate Conception H. &., 
Charleston, S. C. 
°° oO o 
Dear Editor: 

I think “How to Get the Family Car” 

overlooked one main topic. What about 
(Continued on page 4) 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. Teen-agers 
Nancy and Hank Cable (at right) 
interview movie stars Peggy Ann 
Gamer and John Heath (at left) 
on “The Teen Table” program, new 
radio show broadcast each Saturda 

morning over. Station WLIZ, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hank, 16, is the originator of the 
show and his sister Nancy, 15, helps 
him m.c, the program. Each week 
they review a book and a movie of 
interest to teen-agers, choose a “tune 
of.the week,” and interview special 
guests. 

‘The Cables work from an outline, 
rather than a script. WLIZ announc- 
er Jack Scanlon has a regular part 
in the program and, keeping his eye 
on the clock, more or less controls 
the continuity. 

Both Nancy and Hank are now at- 
tending the Professional Children’s 
School in New York City. Their am- 
bitions include college and a career 
in the theatre. 

o oe ao 

CAUTIOUS CHARLIE. Ten-year-old 
Charles Wilson of Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently completed - his first novel, 
Ranger, the Wild Stallion. A friendly 
printer illustrated it and printed 50 
copies. Charlie took no chances with 
the long arm of the libel laws. He 
appended a note: “The animals and 
names of them in this story are pure- 
ly fictional and any resemblance to 
other animals and names is purely 
coincidental.” 





SPELLING BEE. In Durham, BK. C., 
a motorist objected to a parking 
fine because the sign read: NO 
STOPING HERE. He claimed “stop- 
ing” was a mining term that meant 
digging ore. The judge dismissed the 
charge and ordered the police to 
brush up on their spelling. 
a o M 


CALLING MR. WEBSTER! Two Uni- 
versity of Kansas students made a 
survey of 200 enrollees to discover 
“the most desirous trait” in choosing 
a mate. First preference of 68 of the 
100 men polled was personality; 27 
of the women listed it as their choice. 
When the quizzers rechecked the 95 
who preferred personality, in order 
to get a good definition of the trait, 
they got 95 different definitions! 





"Honesty Is the First Quality 
| Look For’ 


— says Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers 


UST before Branch Rickey took his 

Dodgers to the Dominican Republic 
for spring training this year, we inter- 
viewed the “Mahatma” of baseball in his 
office. As we arrived, Rickey was answer- 
ing a phone call from Boston. The Braves 
wanted to make a trade for Eddie Stanky. 
Quick as a flash, Rickey made them a 
proposition. (The trade was completed 
several weeks later.) 

“How do you evaluate players?” we asked as soon as we'd 
caught our breath after witnessing a “big deal,” 

“That’s my sixth sense which I can’t explain,” Rickey smiled. 
“But I can tell you how I judge people in general. When my 
five daughters were bringing around prospective sons-in-law, 
I was fussy about those I considered good candidates; so my 
daughters demanded that I list my requirements! Here they are. 
First, he must be honest — with himself and others. Second, he 
must be industrious —I dislike a lazy person. Third, he must 
be infinitely kind. Those are pretty good standards for judging 
anyone, aren’t they?. Anything else — health or wealth — comes 
today and goes tomorrow.” 

In the baseball world Rickey is noted for his ability to judge 
talent. His big contribution to baseball is the “farming” system, 
whereby major league teams buy a number of minor league 
clubs and “ripen” young players for big league baseball. 

How did Rickey get into professional baseball? By accident. 
He grew up on a farm in Stockdale, Ohio. “My dad wanted me 
,to be a country school teacher,” he told us, “but when I was 
eight, I delivered some fertilizer for my dad. The fellow took 
the fertilizer, but wouldn’t pay for it; so dad took the case to 
the justice of peace. Court was held under a tree, I remember. 
Dad won the case, but if ’'d been the judge, I'd have given it 
to the other fellow. He had a lawyer who made the most moving 
speech I'd ever heard. I decided to become a lawyer!” 

There was no high school nearby so, after he finished ele- 
mentary school, Rickey taught himself Latin, math, and speech. 
(Today he is in great demand as a public speaker and speaks 
frequently .for community projects.) In two years he passed 
the examinations for Ohio Wesleyan University where he com- 
pleted 2 years of high school and 4 years of college in 3% years. 

“My family expected me to do my best,” he explained. “I 
wasn’t smarter than the rest, but I'll guarantee I worked harder.” 

Rickey worked his way through college and law school by 
playing and coaching baseball. While at college, he was pur- 
chased by the Cincinnati Reds: They released him because, hav- 
ing been brought up in the strict discipline of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, he refused to play ball on Sunday. Later he played 
for the Chicago White Sox and the St. Louis Browns. 

“About the time I was ready to hang up my law shingle, I 
had an illness that left me flat byoke. I accepted an offer to scout 
for the Browns ‘for a year,” Rickey said with a grin, “and I've 
been in professional baseball ever since!” 
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GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Creani- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose dandruff. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 
first. Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM-E, Wildroot Co. Buffalo11, N.Y. 





Say What You Please 
(Continued from page 2) 


the guy who has made a mistake and 
had a wreck? Usually he has learned 
more about the dangers of driving. But 
how is he going to cope with parents 
who “just don’t see it”? 
‘ Wayne Sparks 
Macon (Missouri) H. S. 
s e o 


Dear Editor: 

So many people are concerned with 
the problem of Palestine that I think 
it would be of interest to look at the 
consequences of having a Jewish state 
there. I definitely believe in equal rights 
for people of all races and religions. 
I am also very familiar with the culture 
that the Jews and other minority groups 
have given to this world. But in order 
to continue this fine culture, must these 
minority groups have their individual 
nations? Can’t they go to various na- 
tions and live peacefully with majority 
groups? 

I think it would be wiser for the U. S. 
to consider the problem of how to keep 
all minorities and majorities together in 
peace than to find a temporary solu- 
tion for just one minority group. 

Senator Taft and others offered the 
U.N. a plan to send a world army to 
fight for a Jewish state. Why can’t we 
send such an army to all nations to see 
that minorities are not attacked. This 
not only would be a step in world uni- 
fication, which I favor highly, but 
would also be a solution to the problem 
of all minority groups. 

Roslind Feld 

Thomas Jefferson H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

= . o 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t agree with Doris Smith (“Say 
What You Please!”—Mar. 8) ‘on 
U.M.T. She says it’s zood for boys only. 
Girls need the discipline and training 
as well as boys. It wouldn’t interfere 
with girls’ education any more than 
with the boys’. In fact, I don’t think 
U.M.T. really interferes with educa- 
tion. You're still learning, aren’t you? 

Berte Dahl 
Darby (Pa.) Senior H. S. 
os e e 


Dear Editor: 

In “Sharps and Flats” (Mar. 1) we 
read that you thought Gordon MacRae 
sang without expression and whined 
on his latest Capitol release, “You Were 
Meant for Me” and “Thoughtless.” We 
have played this record éver-and over 
and can’t see how you could possibly 
print such a statement. Gordon is one 
of the finest, or the finest, in the busi- 
ness today. 

Lilyan Theodore, president 
Gordon MacRae Fan Club 
Berwyn, Illinois 
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HE JUKE BOX in one corner of the 
Wakeview Teen Canteen was being 
drowned out by the buzz of chatter 

in another corner. The discussion 

seemed to have reached fever pitch. 

Hank Harms vehemently- banged the 

table as he finished speaking. 

“I don’t understand, Hank,” Celeste 
Clapper objected, “how you can argue 
on both sides. You say that adults are 
all wrong in thinking that teen-agers 
live in a world all their own; but you 
add that we do have our own teen-age 
customs and ways of speaking. Aren't 
you contradicting yourself?” 

“H-m-m-m,” Hank conceded, 
thoughtfully rubbing his chin. “That's 
a good question, Celeste. , . .” 

Alyce Venatti giggled. “Whenever I 
hear someone say that, I think of what 
a history teacher once told me. He said 
that when a speaker comes through 
with a long drawn-out ‘Hm-m-m-m, 
that’s a g-o-o-o-d question,’ usually he’s 
stalling for time so he can think up a 
good answer.” 

Hank laughed with the rest, but he 
defended his position. “No, I honestly 
meant what I said to Celeste. I con- 
sider a question a good one if it shows 
that the person’ listened carefully to 
the discussion and analyzed it.” 

“Say,” chimed in Lucky Kioskow, 
“that fits in with something we were 
discussing in speech class the other day. 
Miss Milch said that you couldn’t ask 
intelligent questions unless you: (1) fol- 
lowed all the ‘ins and outs’ of the dis- 
cussion carefully; (2) developed the 
ability to grasp quickly the ‘meat’ of 
each point that was made; (3) remem- 
bered who said what; (4) thought con- 
structively while the discussion was 
going on.” 

Bob Needles made a sour face. 
“You're always dragging in school,” he 








—_—_— 


complained. “Can’t we talk about some- 
thing without getting technical?” 

“As a matter of fact, Bob, this is a 
good time for us to consider discussion 
techniques,” answered Celeste. “Next 
week we're scheduled to produce a 
teen-age round table discussion for the 
Community Council’s radio forum se- 
ries.” 

“Golly,, I'd forgotten!” exclaimed 
Patty Heath, “What will we _ talk 
about?” 

“That's easy,” suggested Hank. “Why 
not use the topic we were discussing 
a few minutes ago — “Do we agree with 
adults’ opinions of our generation?’ ” 

The crowd applauded Hank’s sugges- 
tion; and Lucky, Alyce, Celeste, Hank, 
and Marty Greenberg volunteered to 
take part in the radio discussion. 
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“First we have to choose a chair- 
man, Celeste said when the discussion 
group met the next afternoon. 

“I nominate Marty,” Lucky said 
promptly. “He’s had experience.” 

Accepting Lucky’s nomination, Marty 
immediately steered the group into a 
brief examination of the rules for a 
good panel discussion. Soon they had 
outlined these guides for themselves: 

1. Each person should form his 
opinion carefully, in advance, so that 
he can express his ideas clearly and 
simply. 

2. Research should be done, in ad- 
vance, so that all facts are accurate. 

3. Be a good sport; avoid name- 
calling and interrupting. (If you chal- 
lenge another speaker, do so pleasant- 
ly.) 

4. Everyone should take an active 
part in the discussion; no one should 
hog the limelight. 

5. Each person should listen atten- 
tively, so that no points will be repeated 
unnecessarily, and so that everyone will 
keep to the point. 

6. The chairman, who does not state 
his own views, is responsible for: 

a. Keeping the discussion on the sub- 
ject. 

b. Getting everyone to participate. 

c. Keeping the discussion moving 
ahead, instead of in circles. 

d. Narrowing the discussion down to 
the important points of disagreement 
and steering the group towards 
agreement on them. 

e. Summing up the discussion at a half- 
way point and at the end. 

With this outline in mind, the five- 
some got down to the serious business 
of preparing their discussion. Their fin- 
ished product, presented the following 
week, was a good one; but they did 
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make some mistakes. Here is a tran- 
script of their program. Using their own 
rules, can you discover their errors? 

ANNOUNCER: Your Community Speaks 
Up! A fifteen-minute discussion program 
presented each week at this time by the 
Wakeview Community Council, through 
the courtesy of Station WAKE. This 
week’s discussion features a group of 
young people who are active at the 
Wakeview Teen Cantéen. They're going 
to investigate adults’ ideas of the 
younger generation. Now I'll turn the 
program over to chairman Marty Green- 
berg. 

Marty: Thank you, Cy Willson. 
First, let’s have a roll call of the other 
Teen Canteen members who are here 
today. 

Atyce: I’m Alyce Venatti. 

CELEsTE: I’m Celeste Clapper. 

Lucky: I’m Lucky Kioskow. 

Hank: And I’m Hank Harms. 

Marty: As Cy Willson mentioned, 
we're here to give our opinions on the 
ideas which adults have of us. Lucky, 
what do you think of the “adult-eye- 
view” of teen-agers? 

Lucky: To be blunt, I think it’s 
slightly cock-eyed. The movies, the 
radio, and the press delight in picturing 
us as slap-happy morons. 

CEeLEsTE: And that’s only half of it, 
Lucky. No one seems to realize that 
we're individuals; they considef us car- 
bon copies, assembly-line products. 

Hank: Hold on there, Celeste. 
Aren’t you committing the same error 
right now? You're talking about “adults” 
— as an organized group. Instead — 

CELESTE: But that’s not the point, 
Hank! They do look on us as a tribe — 
and a queer tribe, at that. They think 
we speak a queer language, we dress 
queerly, we engage in queer pastimes. 

Lucky: But you didn’t let Hank 
make his point, I think he was going to 
say that all adult. don’t think alike, any 
more than all teen-agers think alike. So 
shouldn’t we first figure out which 
groups of adults understand us and 
which ones misunderstand us? “hen we 
can figure out how and why certain 
groups have what we consider incorrect 
ideas about us. 

Hank: That’s it exactly. Lucky. It 
goes without saying, I feel, that some 
adults consider us intelligent, thinking 
people in our own right. 

CeLEsTE: How do you figure that? 

Hank: Why, there’s the very fact 
that we were invited to produce this 
program. The Community Council 
wouldn’t have had that much faith in 
us if they'd considered us slap-happy 
morons. 

Lucky: Say, that gives me an idea. 
The people who are around us a lot get 
to know us as individuals. They’re our 
teachers, our families and their friends, 


and people who work with us in com- 
munity activities. Those people couldn’t 
be talked into thinking that we're all 
out of the same cloth, or that the ma- 
jority of us are scatterbrained, either. 

Ceveste: But Lucky, you yourself 
said that we're considered scatter- 
brained. 

Lucxy: What I said was. that the 
movies, radio, and press show us as 
scatterbrained. Now Ill amend that to 
sometimes show us , . . etc. In those. 
cases it’s just plain laziness, and a form 
of dishonesty. It’s hard to write about a 





character — whether he’s a teen-ager or 
an adult ~who’s an individual with a 
personality of his own. It’s easy to draw 
a stock character whom you don’t have 
to think about. A lazy writer takes the 
line of least resistance, instead of doing 
an honest, realistic job. 

Ce.esTE: I guess you're right. In the 
same way, I suppose some‘ magazine 
editors think it makes a more entertain- 
ing article if teen-agers are shown as 


“screwballs” than if they’re shown 


doing the real, everyday things we all 
do. 

Marty: Let’s not shift on to a side- 
track, gang. To get back to the subject 
— we've aeady decided that not all 
adults have what wé consider an untrue 
and unflattering picture of us. Also, 
we've come to realize that those who 
know us well see us as we are. Sup- 
pose we consider why those who don’t 
know us have a distorted picture of us. 
Alyce, what’s your thought on that? 

Atyce: Well, in the first place, people 
who don't have any close contacts 
with teen-agers might be taken in by 
the untrue picture of us given by some 
movies, radio programs, and magazine 
articles. But even more important, they 
might form their cpinions from seeing 


us when we are behaving like slap- 
happy morons. 

CrELEsTE: Alyce, you traitor! 

Hank: Let’s be honest, Celeste. We're 
not angels — why pretend we are? 

Lucky: Sure. Just think of the rude, 
crude, unattractive impression we make 
when a horde of us descends on a movie 
theatre — giggling, making side remarks, 
popping bubble gum. That’s only one 
side of our personalities, of course; but 
it’s the only side that some people have 
a chance to see. 

Hank: Why Celeste, you’re blushing! 


CeLestE: I was remembering all the _ 


times I’ve “acted up” on a bus, when 
I've been with a big crowd and we've 
all been feeling silly. 

Atyce: Here’s another angle: Before, 
Celeste said that udults consider us 
carbon copies. That might be our fault, 
too, We like to be “in on” the newest 
fads, we like to be “up on” the latest 
slang, we're afraid of being left out of 
the crowd. No wonder people who 
catch only fleeting glimpses of us think 
that we're all identical! 

Hank: But to be fair, Alyce, that’s 
more of a human trait than just a teen- 
age trait, isn’t it? Doesn’t everyone try 
to “keep up with the Joneses”? 

Marty: That idea has interesting 
possibilities, Hank. But unfortunately 
our time is almost up. We've had a very 
successful round table this afternoon, 
since we all arrived at several points of 
agreement. W. feel that adults who 
know teen-agers well have,a straight 
picture of us. As for those who have 
little contact with us, if they have an 
unflattering picture of young people, it’s 
partly our own fault. And, as by-prod- 
ucts of our discussion, we’ve come to 
realize that: (1) It’s poor policy to 
consider people in a group, rather than 
as individuals; and (2) that a few dis- 
honest movies, radio programs, and 
press stories can give audiences a slant- 
ed viewpoint if the audiences them- 
selves don’t have the firsthand facts. 


Now Let’s Talk About... 


You may vvish to use these questions 
as a jumping-off point when your class 
talks about discussion techniques. 

1. Did Marty do a good job as chair- 
man of the discussion group? Can you 
name specific duties of a chairman 
which he fulfilled? Can you think oi any 
“slips” he raade? 

2. Did you notice that Celeste vio- 
lated the rule of good sportsmanship by 
interrupting? Who should have “stepped 
in” here? Who did? 

3. Could Alyce have made a better 
showing in the discussion? Who noticed 
this and what did he do about it? 

4. Do you think that both sides of 
the argument were presented fairly? 
Who best expressed his viewpoint? 
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OU TURN on your radio and 
y you're greeted by a blare of jive. 
Nothing startling there; you've 
been hearing music come out of that 
loud speaker for years. Twisting the 
dial, you hear a hoarse whisper, “John 
... psst, John . , . I’m over here behind 
the statue . . .” That’s no surprise either 
—just another actor going through his 
paces. One more twist of the dial brings 
you to the steady tramping of many 
feet; you immediately recognize that as 
a sound effects man at work. 

Those people you heard — the actors, 
musicians, and sound effects men— 
don’t work in a vacuum, They work in 
the busy beehive of radio studios, along 
with hundreds of other people whom 
you never hear — and seldom hear of. 

Who are those “men behind the men 
behind the mike”? They include tech- 
nicians, supervisors, executives, and 
sometimes businessmen who aren't in 
the radio field. 


How Do Networks Work? 


Who decides what kind of programs 
you'll listen to? The people employed in 
the network’s program department have 
a great deal to say about it. These are 
“idea men.” They may get their ideas by 
polling listeners, by thinking of new 
twists for old and popular programs, by 
buying scripts from free-lance writers, 
or by their own “brainstorms.” 

Who decides what you won't hear 
over the air? That’s the job of the net- 
work’s Continuity Acceptance Depart- 
ment. The fancy title can be boiled down 
to the simple word “Censor,” for this 
department checks and_blue-pencils 
every spoken line in a script. Because 
of the Continuity Acceptance Depart- 
ment, you don’t hear stories about crim- 
inals who go unpunished, you don’t hear 
fraudulent advertising claims about any 
products, and you seldom hear “gags” 
making fun of radio network vice- 
presidents! i 

Who decides when you'll hear su 
programs? The Traffic Department acts 
as the timekeeper of the network, The 
traffic people assign time to each pro- 
gram and supervise the routing of net- 
work shows to local stations. 


Bewind THE Mike. 


Who tells people about the network’s 
programs? This, as you've probably 
guessed, is where the Publicity Depart- 
ment and the Advertising Department 
come in. What’s the difference between 
them? “Advertising” places paid ads in 
newspapers, magazines, and trade jour- 
nals. “Publicity” sends press releases to 
these same publications, in the hope that 
information about the network’s shows 
will be included in the news columns 
as “free publicity.” 

Who brings the programs into your 
home? The engineers. There are engi- 
neers in the broadcasting studio who 
regulate the volume and quality of the 
sound. There are engineers in the mas- 
ter control room who keep the network 
programs coming in and going out to 
the local stations. There are engineers 
miles away from the studio at the trans- 
mitting stations; and there are engineers 
on assignments with announcers at base- 
ball games, parades, political conven- 
tions, and other special events. 

Most of these network workers con- 
centrate on sustaining programs. These 
are the shows which the network itself 
plans and produces, but from which the 
network makes no money. In fact, the 
network itself must pay all the expenses 
of sustaining shows. In order to stay in 
business, the network sells time to adver- 
tisers who produce sponsored programs. 


Sponsored Shows 


More than half the programs on the 
air are sponsored shows. Who influences 
these programs? The sponsors and their 
advertising agencies. 

Do you remember Cars, Inc.? That 
was the automobile manufacturer who 
wanted to advertise from coast to coast. 
(“Does Radio Rate with You?,” April 
5.) Mr. Topps, the president of Cars, 
Inc., is a business man and probably 
knows nothing about producing radio 
shows; but Mr. Topps may make the 
final decision about the show his com- 
pany will sponsor. 

If Mr. Topps has heard a sustaining 


program which he likes, his company, 


may buy that show from the network 
which carries it. 
Or the program for Cars, Inc., may be 


AUD 
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Cheon Day in This Week 
And now a last-minute word from my sponsor. 











arranged by the company’s advertising 
agency, the firm which handles all ad- 
vertising campaigns for Cars, Inc. In 
this case the advertising agency does all 
the work of planning and producing the 
show. It maintains its own radio depart- 
ment, with its own writers, directors, 
and casting office. The agency buys 
time from the network for the show, 
submits its scripts to the network’s Con- 
tinuity Acceptance Department, and 
uses the network’s studios for the actual 
broadcasts. 

If Mr. Topps is the sort of sponsor 
who knows what he likes and what he 
thinks should bé popular with listeners, 
the agency’s radio department will plan 
a show according to his suggestions. If 
Mr. Topps offers no suggestions, the 
agency's radio department will plan and 
produce the show according to their 
own ideas of what will prove popular. 

These agency people are experienced 
in radio techniques, just as the network 
people are; but their first job is to sell 
the product of Cars, Inc. Their aim is to~ 
produce a program which will attract a 
large listening audience. 

This is also true of people who work 
for radio “packaging” agencies, These 
are firms which plan radio shows on 
their own, sell them to sponsors, and 
then produce them for the sponsors. 
Both advertising agencies and “packag- 
ing’ agencies must remember that 
they’re producing shows for their clients. 

The picture, as presented here, is on 
a national scale only. You also hear sus- 
taining programs produced by the small 
staffs of your local stations. The ability 
and interest of these staffs affects the 
kind of community “coverage” you get. 
In addition, you hear locally sponsored 
shows which are influenced by the local 
businessmen who pay for them. As you 
can see, there’s quite a line-up of “men 


behind the men behind the mike.” 


This is the third article in a series 
on “How to Judge Radio Programs.” 
Next week: Yardsticks for Judging Dra- 
matic Shows. 




















STEROID belts . . . synth-gravs... 
neutron-streams . . . SUPETNOVAS . » « 
positrons! 


What a bewildering batch of words 
and ideas the author of “The Purple 
Light” (on page 13) serves up to youl! 
It slows down your reading pace, 
doesn’t it? You cari’t race through sci- 
ence fiction as you would through a 
simple boy-meets-girl story. Let’s see 
whether you read “The Purple Light” 
carefully enough to follow the plot. 


Let’s Get Organized 


Can you underscore the correct end- 
ing for each of these statements? 

1. When the purple light flashed on, 
it showed that the ship would soon be 
blown to bits because: (a) an atom 
bomb plant near the ship was about to 
explode; (b) the U-235 in an atomic 
power plant (somewhere on the ship) 
was disintegrating too quickly for its 
energy to be absorbed by the engine. 

2. The ship’s quenchéfield was: (a) 
an automatic fire-extinguisher; (b) a 
device in the atomic power plant which 
could slow down an atomic explosion. 

3. Rix’s curiosity was aroused when 
he discovered that: (a) the purple 
warning light grew dimmer as he ap- 
proached the ship’s power plant, and 
brighter as he moved away from it; 
(b) the synth-grav showed that his ship 
was disintegrating slowly. 

4, Rix thought this happened be- 


~~ tl el 


cause: (a) his own body was composed 
of exactly the right combination of elec- 
tric charges to’ increase the power of 
the ship’s quench-field; (b) the ship's 
neutron-streams had been misplaced 


/because of the positrons in the asteroid 


belt. 

5. The scientists discovered that 
when Rix had crawled into the ship's 
power plant: (a) the insulating mate- 
rial in his spacesuit had readjusted the 
neutron-streams, thus halting the disin- 
tegration; (b) the ship’s powerful 
quench-field (located in the power 
plant) had killed the atomic explosion, 
which had been building up in the 
power plant of his own spacesuit, and 
not in that of the ship. 


Words, Words, Words 


Why should you be word-conscious? 
You found a good answer to that ques- 
tion if you read “Live-Wire Letters” on 
page 14. 

A. Many of the words on which Mr. 
Edwards “caught” the experts were $64 
words; but the pronunciation of every- 
day words can be troublesome, too. Can 
you underscore the correct pronuncia- 
tion for each of these? 

1. poem: (a) POHM; (b) POH em. 

2. envelope: (a) AHN vel ohp; (b) 
EN ve lohp. 

3. carburetor: (a) CAHR buh ray 
tore; (b) CAHR byu ret er. 

4. peninsula: (a) pen IN syu la; (b) 
pun IN sa la. 


5. ignoramus: (a) ig nuh RAM us; 
(b) ig noh RAY mus. 

6. address: (a) a DRES; (b) AD 
dress. 

in Pprage (a) JOO ve nil; (b) 

ve nile. 

+ "wea: (a) GUV ern ment; 
(b) GUV er ment. 

9. mischievous: (a) mis CHEE vee 


us; (b) MIS chi vus. 


10. accidentally: (a) ak si DEN tal 
ly; (b) ak si DENT ly. 

B. Mr. Merz, in his letter, pleaded 
guilty” to redundancy. He had been 
“unnecessarily repetitious” (redundant) 
in writing“a personal triumph for him- 
self.” Can you underscore the word in 
each of these sentences which makes 
for redundancy? 


1. After losing’ ground, our troops 
tried to regain it again. 

2. It was his customary habit to read 
before going to sleep. 

3. If we want to finish this job 
quickly, we must cooperate together. 

4. That alone is my only reason for 
going. 

5.« Ask the boys to continue on with 
their practicing. 

C. You may have been surprised to 
learn, on reading Mr. Colcord’s letter, 
what the true meaning of aggravate is. 
There are many such words which are 
so often misused that you seldom realize 
that you are using them incorrectly! 
Can you find one such misused word 
in each of the following sentences? 

1. I calculate that you’re doing the 
right thing. 

2. Buddy\ claimed that his opinion 
was the only right one. 

3. Mr. Smith has long been identified 
with the firm of Jones and Jones? 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








N AMERICAN girl attended a con- 

ference in Eastern Europe. At one 
of the meetings a man from the small 
country of Albania rose and made a 
speech in Albanian. Few people in the 
audience could understand Albanian; 
but almost all except this girl cheered 
whenever the speaker paused. Finally 
a boy turned to her angrily. 

“Why are you silent?” he demanded. 

“Because I can’t understand what 
he’s saying,” the girl replied. 

The boy was puzzled by her atti- 
-tude. He didn’t understand Albanian 
either, but he lived in a country where 
people are taught to follow the leader. 

In a democratic country, people are 
encouraged to think for themselves. It’s 


true that there are plenty of people try- 
ing to make up your mind for you— 
to persuade you to believe or do cer- 
tain things — but you don’t have to swal- 


, low everything you hear or read. It’s up 


to you to look for facts on all sides, and 
then make up your own mind. 

Many propagandists have developed 
ways (or devices) to persuade you by 
misleading you. These devices are hard 
to resist unless you recognize them. 
Here are six such unfair devices: 

1. Name calling is the use of vague 
words to whip up a feeling for or 
against something or someone. It is vi- 
cious because the name caller gets b 
without having to prove that the feel 
ing he is arousing is justified. 

2. Generalizations, such as “All 
Woodrow High boys are snobs,” are 
based on a few examples and couldn’t 
be true of all. Slogans like “He is the 
people’s choice,” are so vague that they 
are meaningless. 


3: Appeal to authority. Propagandists 
often try to persuade you to buy a cer- 
tain product because a well-known per- 
son —a movie star, for instance — uses 
it. Ask yourself whether this person is 
really an authority on the product. 
Often hesis merely paid for the use of 
his name and picture. 

4. The transfer device. People like 
to associate themselves with Uncle Sam 
or other symbols of their country, so 
propaganda cartoons often use such 
symbols to “put over” an idea. 

5. The bandwagon device. When ad- 
vertisers claim “everybody” is seeing 
this movie, buying this sweater, etc., 
many people “hop on the bandwagon” 
and do the same thing just to “keep in 
the swim of things.” 

6. Half-truths or cardstacking. Card- 
stacking is the téchnique of omitting, 
distorting, or avoiding the truth — with- 
out exactly telling a lie. 

We'll discuss cardstacking next week. 
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WEN are you coming back to Bay Ridge for another 
weekend? It’s getting warm enough for an outdoor 
steak fry (yummee!) and pretty soon we'll be having clam 
bakes on the beach. Yippee! 

Spring has really gone to the fellows’ heads. As soon as 
the greenery started croppin’ out all over, Dizzy and Butch 
had themselves cropped—but good! That’s how Butch got 
his nickname last year, remember? 

This year they have the cutest crew cuts imaginable; 
their heads are practically shaved and there’s just a wispy 
little fuzz left covering their heads. When Mrs. Pfeffer saw 
them in the P.O. the other day, she ran out like mad. She 
thought they were two of the escaped criminals she’d just 
seen pictures of! 

Pine-top Lewis had the barber shave a “W” right down to 
his scalp—on the back of his head. Mr. Bumpus (math teach- 
er—6 ft.) says every time he walks around the classroom 
now he thinks he’s going in for a landing at the “W” (Willis- 
ton) Airport. After that crack, Pine-top decided to let his 
hair grow as long as Larry’s, which is down to his collar-line. 
Larry says he forgets to go to the barber shop, but I think 
Mimi tells him he looks like Cornel Wilde that way. 

Speaking of Mimi, she’s having a birthday party tonight, 
so of course, we had to make “preparations.” Jewel and I 
both wore turbans to school this morning to cover up our 
pin curls—and you should have heard some of the remarks! 
Please tell me why boys don’t like turbans. Pine-top said he 
didn’t know whether he’d rather “be exposed” to our pin 
curls or to see us with our heads “bandaged”! Gosh, does 
he want us to parade around looking like Leona, whose hair 
hangs down her back in a limp lump? 

That’s not for me, although after what happened to Wan- 
da, I’m taking no chances with scissors, either. Wanda fell 
for some fashion magazine pictures of hair-do’s and asked 
Maybelle at the Elite Beauty Shoppe to make her look like 
the girl_in the fashion mag. I always thought Maybelle 
liked Wanda, but now I wonder. Wanda’s head looks some- 
thing like a pineapple with bangs, her hair all short and un- 
one — and what bangs! They stick out at about a 36-degree 
angle. 

You've heard the saying that “one picture is worth a 
thousand words.” Well, don’t believe it, because I can 
think of one word that would have been worth a lot more 
to Wanda than all those fashion pictures. The word is “NO!” 

But Wanda is one of my best. friends and I’m not going 
to let people like Jinks Jahnke call her “Porky-Pine.” Jinks 
should talk! She’s had so many cheap permanents that her 
hair looks like peanut brittle. Anyhow, why does she think 
it’s her business how Wanda wears her hair? I always say 
“live and let live.” If there’s anything I hate, it’s people who 
make snide remarks about their friends. 


Ever your friend, 


& 














ERFECT 


RANK “Blackie” Paine has had 

enough. It’s the same old stuff every 
morning. He turns on the radio in the 
bunkhouse to listen to some music 
while he pulls on his boots. What does 
he hear? O Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prair-rieee and Roundup Time in Texas. 

“Tonight I'll just drop those dudes a 
note and tell them what I think of their 
program,” Frank decides. 

Here’s Frank’s letter of disapproval. 


Five Acres Ranch 
Galloping Horse, Texas 
April 19, 1948 

The Texas Rustlers 

Station YO-HOO 

Desert Springs, Texas 


Dear Texas Rustlers: 

I’m no hand for wrangling words, but 
every morning I listen to the Boots and 
Saddles program by the Texas Rustlers 
and, consarn it, the program’s terrible. I 
don’t like the music, the corny jokes, nor 
the advertising. : 

A disappointed listener, 


Blackie Paine 


Well, Frank has that “off his chest,” 
but what has he accomplished? Has he 
said anything to guide the radio station 
in giving him the type of program he 
really wants? He has not. Tomorrow 


morning and next month he'll still be 
listening to the Lone Prair-rieee. 


Drive for Action 


Let’s give Frank some help with his 
letter of disapproval. 

1. Use a businesslike style. Frank 
didn’t-know to whom to address his 
letter, so he wrote The Texas Rustlers. 
That was correct, because the letter 
would certainly reach the station’s pro- 
gram director. In a small radio station, 
the program director is usually the per- 
son to address. When you're writing to 
a national network program, address 
your letter: Program Director, Take It 
or Leave It — or whatever the name of 
the program; then send your letter in 
care of the station which broadcasts 
the program to you. 

2. Use a pleasant, positive approach. 
The “I-don’t-like” beginning doesn’t put 
«the program director in a mood to ac- 
cept Frank’s suggestions for changing 
the program. Frank does like Western 
songs and he does enjoy the way the 
Texas Rustlers play the steel guitar. 
Why not begin with a brief statement 
about what he likes about the program? 
(See “Live-Wire Letters,” page 14.) 

8. Make definite recommendations. 
Frank disapproves of the songs used, 
the jokes, and the advertising. He 
should discuss each in a separate para- 
graph. 

What’s wrong with the songs? The 
letter doesn’t say. The station won't 
know whether Frank prefers jive tunes, 
classical music, or something else. 

The truth is that Frank is an ardent 
fan of the Hillbilly Hit Parade. He goes 
for I'll Hold You in My Heart, sung by 


Eddy Arnold; Sweet Thing, sung by 
Cowboy Copez; and songs like Waltz 
of the Wind. He should say so. 

Also, he should state exactly what's 
wrong, in his opinion, with the “corny 
jokes.” Are they so old that they have 
beards? Are they just “Not funny, Mc- 
Gee”? Or would he prefer a musical 
program without jokes at all? If there 
is a type of joke that Frank enjoys, he 
should illustrate his preference, either 
by telling one or by saying, “I like the 
type of jokes that is used on the Whis- 
pering Winds program, broadcast from 
your station.” 

Similarly, Frank can be definite 
about his objections to the advertising. 
Is Frank advocating no advertising 
at all? Most programs must have a spon- 
sor — some advertiser to pay for the 
“time” on the air, Is Frank disapprov- 
ing of the products advertised? Or does 
he think that the commercial takes too 
much time on the air? 

“Sincerely yours” or some _ similar 
complimentary close is preferable to 
“A disappointed listener.” Use your cor- 
rect name (Frank) rather than a nick- 
name (“Blackie”) in a business letter. 

Frank is businesslike in giving the 
exact name of the radio program (Boots 
and Saddles) and in mentioning that 
it is the show of the Texas Rustlers. He 
could be-even more definite by men- 
tioning the time that the show is on the 
air (5:00 to 5:30 a.m. weekdays). 

Now round up your knowledge of 
letters of disapproval and write Frank’s 
letter for him. For extra credit, pre- 
tend that you’re Mr, Amos Calhoun, 
radio program director, and send Frank 
a polite. reply. 








pen Watson, the dictionary!” 
Lee Shellhammer said to himself 
after listening to this conversation be- 
tween his father and the vice-president 
of the People’s Bank: 


Mr. Fuuen: At the end of the fiscal 
year the bank’s net profit will be up 
considerably from last year. Our cap- 
ital is the largest in our history. 

Mr. SHELLHAMMER: The assets are 
largely liquid, aren’t they? 

Mr. Fuucer: Yes. A few farmers are 
in arrears on payments for their land 
and we may have to take back the Lari- 


more building if Joe goes into bank- 
ruptcy, but those are small matters. 
Our balance sheet shows we're in good 
condition. 


fiscal year—any period of twelve 
months used for reckoning the financial 
operations of a business. A firm may 
choose any date it wishes for the fiscal 
year. The majority choose dates co- 
inciding with the calendar. year, but 
many firms choose the ending date dur- 
ing a slow period so that the books can 
conveniently be brought up to date. 
The calendar year, of course, runs from 
January 1 to December 31; but the 
fiscal year might run, for instance, from 
May 1 to April 30 of the next year. 

net profit — profit remaining after de- 
ducting all charges, expenses, losses, 
etc. As opposed to gross profit, total 
profit before deductions, 

capital— money, machinery, tools, 
factories, etc.; the equipment that _is 


used to make products. The money cap- 
ital of a bank usually is invested in 
other businesses. 

assets — anything of value, owned by 
a person, firm, or estate. Those which 
can be used repeatedly—land, ma- 
chinery, buildings — are permanent (or 
fixed assets. Others — cash, or materials 
which can be conyerted quickly into 
cash —are called liquid (or current, or 
floating) assets. 

arrears — that which is behind in pay- 
ment or remains unpaid. 

bankruptcy — the state of being leg- 
ally unable to pay one’s debts. Bank- 
ruptcy differs from insoloency in that 
the former involves a court action. The 
debtor files a petition of bankruptcy 
with the court, thus entitling his cred- 
itors to have his business administered 
for their benefit. When insolvent, a man 
may continue to run his own business 
if his creditors feel that he is a good 
risk, and if they are agreeable to the 
terms he proposes, : c 
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Watch Your Language! 


Are you all clear now about the present perfect tense 
and what it means? Then you won't mind if we say it 
again, just to~be sure. (It’s not that we don’t trust you!) 

We use the present perfect tense to show that some- 
thing happened in the past and that it is still taking place 
in the present. 

Ex.: My uncle has been a salesman for ten years. (This 
is his eleventh year now and he’s still — present — a sales- 
man. He started ten years ago — past.) 

We form the present perfect tense by putting have or 
has before the past participle of the verb. 


Remember those two cautions we gave you: 


“1. Don’t use the past participle for the past tense. 
2. Don’t use the past participle alone without have 
or has. 


Now add one more caution. 


3. When you’mention the exact time in the past, use 
the past tense, not the present perfect. 

Ex.: Last week I went to the game. (Not have gone.) 

Ex.: On Christmas day I broke my leg. (Not: I have 
broken my leg.) 

You're all set now — except for the past participles. 
If you want to be absolutely sure of yourself, you'll have 
to get these down pat. You can’t write the present perfect 
tense correctly unless you know the past participle. 
Otherwise you'll write the past instead. 

Regular verbs won't give you any trouble because the 
past and past participles are the same. But those irregular 
verbs! They'll make your ears curl! 

Here are the principal parts of some irregular verbs. 
Watch past and present participles. Concentrate on them 
until you can say them in your sleep. 


Present Past 
break broke 
bring brought 
burst burst 
buy bought 
catch caught 
choose chose 
come came 
do did 
draw’ drew 


drink drank 


Past Participle 

broken 

brought 

burst (keep an eye on him) 
bought 

caught 

chosen (ah-hah!) 

come (fooled you, huh?) 
done (he’s a terror!) 
drawn 

drunk (so’s this one.) 


In each of the following sentences, fill in the blanks 
with the proper tense of the verb — either past or present 
perfect. Five points for each. Total, 50. 


1. I ______ the Japanese vase yesterday. 
(break) 


2. Have you your knitting needles? 


(bring) 


CLASS 





8. Aren’t you sorry you that balloon? 


(burst) 


. I have ___. all my graduation gifts. 
(buy) 


. Last night I _____ a. rabbit. 


(catch) 


L At tee, yo have ee 
(come) 


. I'm so happy. I class representative. 


(choose) 


. He _______ ass he was told. 
(do) 


the blinds. 


. Now are you satisfied? I have 
(draw) 


——s 
(drink) 


. Has Johnny 


My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


Capital —-capitol — These two words are so often mis- 
spelled — that is, one is used where the other is correct — 
that you ought to make a special effort to get them 
straight. 

Capital has many meanings — all of them derived from 
the Latin word caput, which means “head.” 

As an adjective, capital may mean: 

1. Involving the giving up of one’s head (that is, 
life). A “capital offense” is one punishable by death. 

2. Of first-rate quality:*a “capital idea.” 

3. Chief (in a political sense): “capital city” is the 
chief city—the seat of the government — of a country 
or a state. « 

As a noun, capital may mean: 

1. The chief official city of a state or government. 

2. The primary letter of the first word in a sentence, 
of the words in a title, etc. 

3. The capitalist class; those people who have money 
to invest in producing goods. Used as a collective noun, 
as in the phrase “relations between capital and labor.” 


(There are still other meanings for capital, both as 
a noun and an adjective. You'll find them listed in the 
dictionary. ) 

Capitol — fortunately for you — has only one meaning: 
The building where the legislature of a country holds its 
sessions. 
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In the United States, we always spell this with a capital 
“C” when we're referring to the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C. (In other countries, people do the same thing when 
referring to their own Capitol.) However, we usually 
spell it with a small “c” when referring to a building 
where 4 state legislature meets. 

Dialect — dialogue. Dialect is the language used by 
people in a particular section of a country: New England 
dialect. Dialogue is any conversation between persons. 
Ex.: Plays are written in dialogue. 

Human — humane. Human means characteristic of 
man: human nature, the human race. Humane mean ten- 
der, kind, having a feeling for the sufferings of others. 
Ex.: During his life, he performed many humane acts. 

Healthful — healthy. These sentences should make clear 
the difference between these two words: 

The climate here is healthful. (It helps to improve 
your health.) 

Are you as healthy as you should be? (If you eat 
healthful foods, you will be healthy.) 

Intelligent — intelligible. Intelligent means wise, smart 
“on your toes.” 

Intelligible — it people understand what you are saying, 
you are intelligible. (It makes sense to others. ) 

In the space at the left, put a C if the sentence con- 
tains no misspelled words If a word is misspelled, under- 
score it and spell it correctly inpone of the spaces below. 
Five points each. Total, 50. 


— 1. The capitol of Ireland is Dublin. 


— 2. Do you understand Western dialect? 

— 3. If you are humane, you are bound to make 
errors. 

__._ 4. Black bread is healthy. 


— 5. Talk distinctly so that your speech will be 
intelligible. 


Some states do not have capitol punishment. 


~I 


in dialogue. 
There are many humane societies in America. 
. I never saw such a healthful specimen. 


— 10. Monkeys are extremely intelligible animals. 








My score_ 


My total score__._.___. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


Novels and short stories aren’t written entirely 





Can You Plug These HOLES! 


If you're word-perfect on this puzzle, you'll roll up 
108 points, counting 3 for each of the 36 definitions. 

Here’s a good head start: There are eleven words in 
the puzzle which are similar to the word hole. They are: 
bore, slits, vent, gaps, cleft, dent, pit, rents, lodes, cave, 
pore. 

The answers are in the Teacher Edition this week. In 
next week’s issue they'll appear on this page. 
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Father (French). 
According to old Roman 
calendar, a certain day in 
the middle of the month. 
3. Portable canvas shelter. 
4, “— to the ant, thou slug- 


1. Deep hole in the earth. 1. 
4. Holes caused by breaking 2. 
or parting; breaches. 

8. Adam and Eve’s garden. 


10. Woodwind instrument 
with a double reed. 


gard!” 
11. Holes caused by rending 5, In bed. 
or tearing. 6. Tiny hole in the skin. 
18. Before (poetic). 7. Beholds. 
14. Eastern Standard Time 9. St. James version of the 
( Abbreviation ). — (abbrev.). 





12. Long, narrow openings. 

16. “54-40 — fight!” 

17. Following pages 
brev.). 

. Hollowed-out opening in 


15. Mineral deposits that fill 


cracks in rocks (mining). 
17, Evergreen tree. 
18. Crack or groove caused jg 


( Ab- 





by splitting. the earth or in a moun- 

21. “The Big — Wolf.” tain. 

24. Assist. 19. Pinocchio did this often. 

25. Land bordering a body of 20, — Ferber, author of 
water. So Big. 

27. Small hole for the pas- 21. Hole made by piercing or 
sage of air. drilling. 

29. Ireland ( poetic). 22. Operatic song. 

30. The cheese that is MADE 93. A slight indentation. 
backwards. 26. Personal pronoun. 


31. Consume, devour, 28. Trademark (Abbrev.), 


My’: 3008@~n=meue 
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The Purple Light 


By Theodore Sturgeon 


when it happened. The figures paint- 

ed. on her scarred molyb hull didn’t 
mean we had fourteen ships. It was one 
of the four cans—and I mean cans — 
that comprised our charter service. In 
the six yéars we had been operating, 
we had bought and rebuilt seventeen 
wrecks, and had seen the ‘end of thir- 
teen of them. One more just at this time 
would finish us. We couldn’t stay in 
business with less than four spaceships, 
what with the sudden influx of mining 
machinery into the asteroid belt and the 
competition of two more freight lines 
in our territory. And here I was about 
to wash the old Kelli N X. 


| WAS taking No. 14 back to the base 





Reprinted by permission from Astound- 
ing Science-Fiction for June, 1941. 


The purple light had flashed on. 
There were half a dozen signals of the 
sort on the little one-man cargo carrier 
— warnings for lowering air pressure, 
fuel shortage, synth-grav system trou- 
bles—1 always thought that was a 
funny one. You'd fly up off the deck 
plates and smack your sconce on the 
overhead, and when you came to, the 
silly signal light was on to tell you 
something was wrong with the synth- 
grav! —even humidity changes and fuel 
shortage. But the big purple light on 
the forward bulkhead was something 
different again. 

It was a very bright and a very pretty 
shade of purple and it said, in effect, 
“Somewhere around here is an atomic 
power plant whose U-235 is just at the 
ticklish point where the disintegration 
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Sometimes it pays to crawl right 
into the heart of trouble 


will be too fast for its ordinary energy 
output. There is about to be an explo- 
sion that will make a light bright 
enough to read a postage stamp by 
from here to the moons of Mars; and if 
there is anyone around here just now 
he'd be foolish to loiter.” 

Out here in space, you know, it 
wouldn’t make any noise. I wasn't 
afraid of being startled. Nor was it the 
kind of an explosion that would but- 
ter me over the bulkheads, the way 
they put it on toast in cafeterias — with 
a brush. Because there wouldn't be any 
bulkheads. Or any me. There would be 
a lot of light and heat and a squib in 
a trade journal about Rix Randolph, 
expressman, and how he had been a 
little, careless with his ’235. 

Now it was perfectly evident what 
I had to do. Also that I had to do it 
fast. Cut off my power, stop the ura 
nium action. Just possibly the disin 
tegration would slow a trifle, enough to 
lower the output below the danger 
point; And if that didn’t work — bail 
out. Slip into the ancient but reliable 
spacesuit strapped to the bulkhead 
there and get away in one sweet hurry. 
I don’t know why I thought there was 
any choice in the matter. The suit was 
fueled and provisioned for twice the 
distance from here to either Terra or 
Port of Eros. 

I hopped to the control panel, threw 
over the three levers that controlled the 
neutron-streams and their generator. 
The whisper of escaping steam faded 
out of the water jackets, and my stom 
ach lurched as acceleration cut out. I 
looked up at the purple light again. It 
was still on. 

Too late! 

I ran to the bulkhead, opened the 
chest plates of the spacesuit, climbed 
in, got the arm controls working and 
flipped the switch that lowered the hel- 
met, closed the plates, and cut down 
the artificial gravity of the floor plates. 
It seemed to take an eternity to operate, 
though it could only have been a cou- 
ple of seconds; and in that couple of 
seconds I did a lot of thinking. 

That purple light, for instance. There 
were some bright boys in the ship- 
designing business, and they had even 
these old cans nicely enough equipped. 
The warning device was a result of the 
labors of that Edison of the spaceways, 
old Dr. Fonck. He’d invented the at- 
tachment to a U-235 plant that ema- 
nated a static quench-field to act as a 
governor to the neutron-streams that 
activated the uranium. It made the neu- 
tron-streams that much more efficient, 


(Continued on page 16) 











He’ would you like to find in your 
mailbox _personal letters from fa- 
mous authors, journalists, and radio 
stars? It would be exciting, wouldn't it? 
You can do more than merely dream 
about it. 

’ You can follow the lead of Matthew 
Edwards, who is a teacher of English 
at New Utrecht High School, in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Letter-writing is Mr. 
Edwards’ hobby, but his hobby has a 
purpose much more interesting than 
the mere collecting of letters from fa- 
mous people. 

When Mr. Edwards reads newspapers 
or listens to the radio, he keeps his eyes 
and his ears wide open. Sometimes he 
catches the experts making mistakes. 
Top-notch radio announcers may mis- 
pronounce words. Professional writers 
may make errors in grammar or usage. 
When they do, they’re likely to receive 
a letter from Matthew Edwards, politely 
but firmly pointing out their mistakes. 

Here are a few of Mr. Edwards’ let- 
ters, as well as the replies which he 
received. Notice that the tone of Mr. 
Edwards’ letters is pleasant, not quar- 
relsome, and that he usually begins 
with a complimentary remark. Notice, 
also, that each of his points is valid 
and that in the first letter he specifically 
mentions dictionaries as his authority. 


1087 Union Street 
Brooklyn 25, New York 
March 1, 1944 

Mr. John Kieran 

Mutual Broadcasting System 

1440 Broadway 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Dear John Kieran: 

I listen to you on “Information 
Please” and I am astounded at your 
wonderful memory. Especially your 
knowledge of Shakespeare awes me. 
But I am perplexed. You mentioned 
Viola of Twelfth Night, and you pro- 
nounced it “Vi O la.” I teach my stu- 








dents Twelfth Night and I have always 
told them to pronounce the name “VI 
o la.” 

All the dictionaries that I have con- 
sulted give the pronuciation “VI o la” 
with the stress on the first syllable. Am 
I wrong? What shall I tell my students? 


Yours. sincerely, 
Matthew Edwards 


March 6, 1944 


Dear Mr. Edwards: ; 


You are right in telling the students 
the truth that John Kieran has been 
mispronouncing “Viola” all these years, 
merely because he knew two girls by 
the name of Viola, who did not know 
how to pronounce it themselves. I am 
glad you cleared it up. I shall not of- 
fend again. 

Sincerely, 
John Kieran 


1087 Union Street 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
February 1, 1944 
Mr. Lincoln Colcord 
c/o Sunday Times Book Department 
Times Square 


“New York 18, N. Y. 


Dear Lincoln Colcord: 

I liked your review in the Sunday 
Times very much. You must love the 
sea for I can almost feel the tang of 
winds in your writing. And then you 
spoil it all for me by-ending with the 
expression: “This has caused me a great 
deal of aggravation.” 

This you do to me when I labor so 
hard with my students. I tell them that 
“aggravate” means to make worse what 
is already bad or annoying. How can 
I face my students when Lincoln Col- 
cord uses “aggravation” as if it meant 
“annoyance”? 

Sincerely yours, 


Matthew Edwards 


LIVE-WIRE 
LETTERS 


February 15, 1944 


Dear Mr. Edwards: 


Your letter is amusing, although your 
point is perfectly sound. I hadn't 
stopped to think of the accurate mean- 
ing of “aggravation.” You are perfectly 
correct, of course, in the definition you 
instance. 

I used the word in the strictly Maine 
coast colloquial sense, with the mean- 
ing of “annoyance” or “irritation.” 
That’s the way it is used down here, 
and I was brought up with this usage as 
the familiar one. I’m sure you can find 
it also in Mark Twain. A good many of 
these colloquialisms were universal 
throughout the country fifty or seventy- 
five years ago; they seem to have drawn 
back to their native origins as time 
went on. A good deal of the wonderful 
usage in Huckleberry Finn was familiar 
to me as good Maine coast lingo in my 
boyhood. 


Yours sincerely, 
Lincoln Colcord 


October 20, 1947 
To the Editor 
The New York Times 
Times Square 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

In your leading editorial of October 
20th there appeared this sentence con- 
cerning the elections in France: 

“General DeGaulle won a personal 
triumph for himself.” 

It seems to me that if you say “a per- 
sonal triumph” you need not say in ad- 
dition “for himself.” Am I right? 


Yours truly, 
Matthew Edwards 


\ 


November 1, 1947 


Dear Mr. Edwards: 

You are quite right in pointing out 
that the words “for himself” were un- 
necessarily redundant following our 
use of the phrase “a personal triumph.” 
We do our best to avoid such slips of 
slovenly writing, but sometimes they 
get into print in spite of our efforts. 


Sincerely yours, 


Charles Merz 
Editor 
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Geo. Collins in This Week 


looking over his sister’s shoul- 

der as she was sitting at the 
desk. “You with a checkbook in hand! 
I knew you'd opened a savings account, 
but when did you become so wealthy 
that you could open a checking ac- 
count 

Phyllis laughed. “I’m sorry to disil- 
lusion you about my financial condition, 
but it doesn’t require a lot of folding 
money to open a checking account at 
our bank. Besides, paying bills by check 
is more business-like. You don’t have 
to carry a lot of money around with 
you—as you do every month when you 
pay Mom’s bills in cash just to be able 
to pocket that 50 cents’ discount on the 
gas and light bill because you pay it 
early. You save time by mailing checks 
for bills and you also have the check 
stubs to show that the check was issued 
in payment for the bill.” 

“Waitaminute,” Ted said. “Take a 
deep breath! You don’t have to sell me 
on the advantages of a checking ac- 
count. Just tell me what you meant by 
saying that it didn’t take a lot of money 
to start one. I thought a minimum bal- 
ance of $500 was required.” 

Phyllis shook her head. “You're talk- 
ing about regular checking accounts 
for which a minimum balance is re- 
quired. Reeently our bank added special 
checking accounts for which no mini- 
mum balance is required. You can start 
a special checking account by deposit- 
ing as little as a dollar. The bank 
charges you 10 cents for every check 
you draw. That covers the bank’s ex- 
penses-in carrying the account. Checks 
for a special checking account are 
bound into books of twenty, so you pay 
$2 for each checkbook,” Phyllis pointed 
out, 

“Sold,” Ted said. “Tomorrow the 
bank is going to have a new special 
checking account customer.” 

At the bank the next day Ted ‘filled 
out a signature card, just as he had 
done when he opened a savihgs ac- 
count. He also filled out a deposit slip 


H EY, what's this?” Ted exclaimed, 


GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 
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Pay To THE. 


- ORDER OF 


and handed it; with $25 from his sav- 
ings account, to the teller. 

The teller entered Ted’s name and the 
deposit in a small passbook which he 
gave to Ted. 

“We record all your deposits,” the 
teller explained, “in your passbook. 
Every time you write out a check, you're 
actually making a withdrawal. You 
must keep your own records straight 
by filling out each stub properly. 

“Of course, we keep a record, too. 
Every time you write out a check, it 
comes back to us for payment. After 
we pay the amount named, we cancel 
the check. Every three months we'll 
send you a bank statement. That's a 
copy of our record of your deposits and 
withdrawals (checks). At the same time 
we'll return to you, canceled, all the 
checks you’ve made out during that 
three-month period. 

“Keep a careful record on your stubs 
so that your record will tally with our 
statement,” the teller advised Ted. 


Check and Doublecheck 


Ted’s first check went to pay for 
renewing his subscription to Popular 
Science. Here’s how he filled out the 
stub: 

Check No.: 1 

Date: April 19, 1948 

For: Popular Science subscription 

Since this was Ted’s first check, he 
had no Balance Brought Forward from 
a preceding stub. For Amount Deposit- 
ed, he wrote “$25,” and he jotted down 
the date — “4/18” — alongside. 

Amount this check: $2.50 

Balance: $22.50 

(Ted immediately carried this figure 
over to the next stub.) 

On the check itself, Ted filled in 
the date and the check number. He 
wrote “Popular Science Pub. Co.” after 
Pay to the order of. Then he wrote 
the amount of the check in figures 
(2 50/100) after the dollar sign; and 
he spelled it out on the next line (two 
and 50/100). He drew a wavy line 
from the 50/100 straight across to 
Dollars. (This helps insure that no one 
can change the amount.) On the last 
line, Ted wrote his signature. 

Ted remembered his dad’s advice, 
“Checks actually represent money; 





handle them with care!” He always 
signed his checks in exactly the same 
way he signed his signature card—writ- 
ing his middle name in full. He knew 
that the bank usually compared his 
signature on a check with the signature 
on his card. 

Ted learned that when he used a 
check in a store where he wasn’t known, 
he must show “identification” (Social 
Security Card, automobile driver's li- 
cense, etc.). This protects a store against 
receiving an unauthorized check and 
it protects the checking account owner 
against having some dishonest person 
draw a check against his account. 

He took pains in making out his 
checks and never crossed anything out, 
or made a blot. This, he knew, made 
the check useless. When he did make 
a mistake on a check, he carefully saved 
the spoiled check and later returned it 
personally to the bank. The bank gave 
him a new blank check in its place. 
Ted also learned to check his balance 


‘before making out a check. He knew 


that if he wrote a check for more than 
he had in the bank, the check would 


bounce. 


Checks for Travelers 


When Ted’s class took a trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., he discovered that his 


personal checking account wouldn't 
meet his needs. 
“Strangers in other cities,” Miss 


Scholes, his class sponsor, explained, 
“might not accept your personal checks. 
They have no way of knowing that you 
have enough money in the bank to 
cover your checks. Buy some travelers’ 
checks,” she advised. 

Ted went to the bank and bought 
three $10 travelers’ checks, issued by 
the American Express Company. (The 
Railway Express Agency, as well as 
banks, sells travelers’ checks.) He found 
that the checks had two lines for his 
signature. He signed the top line on 
each check right at the bank. 

“Sign on the second line,” the teller 
explained, “while the person at the 
store, bank, hotel, or wherever you're 
going to cash the check, watches you. 
Then the cashier will compare your 
second signature with the first. If 
they’re alike, hell cash your check.” 
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The Purple Light 


(Continued) 


but who cared about that with all that 
power to ghrow around? The important 
thing was that it blanketed the disinte- 
gration to some extent. If the thing was 
going to blow up with the fury that 
only an atomic explosion or a supernova 
can show, it would at least start to blow 
up slowly. That is, when the reaction 
started to accelerate beyond control, the 
quench-field got in the way of the 
countless millions of neutrons, tending 
to add a positron to them, and convert 
them into useless, harmless hydrogen 
nuclei. It mean a slowing down of the 
whole process, until the neutrons came 
too fast. Then — lights out. 

But at the same time it gave the poor 
sucker in the ship, or wherever else the 
plant was, a few minutes grace in which 
to get away from there. It also gave 
that purple light a chance to tell him 
about it. Not much of a warning, of 
course. Once that kind of a reaction 
starts, it can’t be stopped. The signal 
was rather like tying a guy to a chair 
and then telling him, “See that dark 
character over there? He has a gun 
aimed at your head and is about to pull 
the trigger.” You were grateful for the 
warning; at least, you’d know about it 
before you were shot. Maybe even some 


miracle would happen to untie you. 
But in the case of the atomic explosion 
it would have to be a miracle in speed. 


thought of something else as I re- 

leased the suit with me inside it from 
the bulkhead straps. It was the ship, 
the business —all it meant to me. I was 
partners in it with my brother, and it 
had been killing work. Years of it, bor- 
rowing for a measly new piece of equip- 
ment; twenty-hour stretches with weld- 
ing arcs and pressure testers, trying to 
make our old tow-ins spaceworthy; cut- 
ting out competition by going profitless, 
working for nothing and half-starving 
besides, just to keep the little service 
extant. With my hand on the air-lock 
door I paused. This was the finish of 
the business. I knew that. It wouldn't 
finish the way I would if I stayed here 
another two minutes. Not fast and clean 
like that. There would be desperate 
councils of war with my _ brother. 
Bankruptcy proceedings. Sheriff's sales, 
Months of litigation. No job in the 
meantime. Relief. I’d never taken some- 
thing for nothing in my life. 

I slumped against the door and 
flipped open my face plate. 

The Neutron-Field wasn’t confined 
to the power compartment. It was a 
spherical field about the ship, not di- 


rectly attached to the power plant. - 


Didn't have to be. As long as it was as 


close as possible to the plant, as long . 


as it was most concentrated near the 
neutron-streams, it had its delaying 
effect on the inevitable explosion. I 
watched the forward bulkhead glumly, 
and the light over it. It would come 
roaring up from there. I wondered 
vaguely if I would be able to see it 
coming. Bail out, chowderhead, I told 
myself desperately. The business is 
gone; why do you have to go, too? But 
I didn’t move. What's the tise of saving 
a skin if the very guts are gone out of 
it? I couldn’t go on any more. I knew 
I shouldn’t run out on my brother this 
way, but —what would he do in my 
place? What would anyone do? Fonck 
himself couldn’t stop it now. No atomic 
plant can generate a quench-field pow- 
erful enough to stop its own explosion. 
My face was clammy. I decided I didn’t 
want to see it coming, and walked over 
to the forward bulkhead. 


When I did so the purple light 
dimmed. I stared at it, shook my head. 
“Maybe my eyes — no. It remained dim, 
but it wasn’t getting any dimmer. The 
other lights looked all right. I walked 
back to the after companionway, looked 
along it. Those lights were O. K., too. 
Now what —Oh! Oh! Now the purple 
light was brilliant! Any second now. 
I stumped over to the forward bulkhead 
again. I'd meet it halfway —darn the 
miserable, stupid business and the balky 
relic of a ship anyway! They'd finish 
Rix Randolph but they'd finish him on 
his feet! I knew what it felt like now 
to die with a grand gesture. 

I stood with my legs apart, eyes 
closed, fists clenched, directly under 
the purple light. I wish that little girl 
in Port of Eros could see me now, I 
thought. “All right,” I said steadily. 
“I'm — ready.” 

Nothing happened for about ten sec- 
onds, About that time, I discovered I'd 
been holding my breath. I let it out 
with a whistle. Still nothing happened. 
All of a sudden I felt like a melodra- 
matic fool. Which I was. I opened my 
eyes. The purple light was dim, almost 
out. 

“I got to get out of here!” I screamed, 


and headed for the air lock, slid the- 


door open. As I whirled to close it, I 
saw the light gleam out brightly again. 
I stopped dead, fighting with myself, 
fighting fear with curiosity. 

Every time I got near the forward 
bulkhead the light grew dim. Every 
time I drew away from it it got bright- 
er. Now — why? 

I went, like a fear-frozen sleepwalk- 
er, over to the light. It dimmed. “No!” 
I breathed. “Don’t tell me— bodily 
aura? That’s ghost-story stuff! But —” 
It certainly looked like it, though. Well 
—why not? A man was a hunk of 


matter; matter was a mass of electric. 


charges, positive, negative, neutral. Was 


‘\ 
I, by some crazy chance, made up of 
precisely the right combination of elec- 
tric charges to increase the quench-field 
around the U-235 up there? Aw, it was 
crazy! But —the light did dim when I 
approached the power plant. The indi- 
cator was extraordinarily sensitive — had 
to be, to record the atomic acceleration 


in there fast enough to do any good.’ 


Maybe then if I got close to it— 
crawled in next to the plant, it would 
swing the scales! 

With a sob I tore open the repair 
doors in front of the water jacket, 
squeezed myself in, hugging the plates. 
It was hotter than ‘a furnace in Hell's 
cellar in there, even with an insulated 
spacesuit on. But what did I care about 
that? I was going to die anyway. I 
might as well die doing something 
about it. i 

But I'd already done it. The purple 
glow faded and died, and I knew I was 
safe. I kissed the hot plates, and I'll 
have scarred lips for the rest of my life 
because of it. I broke down and cried 
like a baby. 


T must have been an hour later when 
I crawled out and pulled myself to- 
gether. As I climbed out of the suit and 
strapped it up and turned on the grav 
again, I thought deliriously of being 
alive again. Yes, and not only that — 
rich! Any way you look at ft — suppose 
I was, as I had guessed, possessed of a 
neutral electric charge? Why, the big- 
gest passenger lines in the System 
would bid against each other for me! 
And more — if I handled it right, I could 
grab the Space Prize for the most im- 
portant contribution to space commerce 
when this five-year period was up — five 
hundred thousand bucks, no less, on the 
very strong chance that my adventure 
had some hint in it that the lab boys 
could develop into something salable. 
No more worries! No more debts! __ 

And that’s how I came in to Eros, 
laughing like a loon and calling up 
every newspaper and laboratory in the 
place. They sent their scientists to look 
over the old can, and they wined me 
and dined me and after they found 
what they found in the ship they very 
nearly laughed me out of the System. 
Why? 

Well, it’s this way. The purple light 
signal was all’ right. The quench-field 
was all right. And there had been an 
imminent atomic explosion in the ship. 
But not in the ship’s-power plant. I 
shouldn’t have thought of bailing out. 
I shouldn’t, being a mere space pilot, 
have tried to think I was an atomic phys- 
icist. And—I shouldn’t have opened 
my face about it. ause that atomic 
explosion was building up in the power 
plant of my spacesuit. And I killed: it 
by crawling into the heart of the ship’s 
big and potent quench-field, 
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Calling All 
Cameramen 


T'S not too late to enter the National 

High School Photographic Awards, 
sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company. 

Any camera enthusiast who is en- 
rolled in a senior high school (9th-12th 
grades) is eligible. 

Cash prizes to be awarded total 
$3,500. Pictures may be entered in any 
one of five classes. In each class there 
will be a-first prize of $100; second, 
$50; third, $30.-A Grand Prize of an 
additional $500 will be awarded to one 
of the five first-prize winners. Seventy- 
five awards of $10 each and 270 awards 
of $5 each will be given, irrespective 
of class. 

Contestants may enter pictures in any 
or all of the, following classes: 

1. School projects — pictures of class- 
room, assembly hall, or general school 
activities; laboratory, shop, or do- 
mestic science projects; student gov- 
ernment or club procedures, etc. 

2. People, young or old — informal 
portraits or pictures of people engaged 
in a sport, game, hobby, or occupation. 

8. Seenes and Still Life — landscapes, 
marine views, historical spots, or street 
scenes and buildings; miniature arrange- 
ments, flowers, etc. 

4. Animals and® Pets — household 
pets, horses, farm animals, zoo animals, 
forest wildlife, ete. 

5. Babies and Small Children — char- 
acteristic expressions, moods, and ac- 
tivities of babies and small children. 

Entry blanks and a rules folder may 
be obtained from your local photogra- 
phic dealer. The deadline for submit- 
ting entries is May 7. 





“Young Mariners” taken by J. Michael 
Conner (Loyola H. S., Baltimore, Md.) 
won the $500 Grand Prize last year. 
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Wilson Championship tennis balls 
have dash marking for easy iden- 
eR. 


tification--one to four dashes. 


"028 0 1 


ix xx & 
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Jack Kramer and Bobby Riggs, the world’s top-ranking 
tennis players, put a racket through grueling tests as to 
performance and durability. It must perform and stand 
up. These champions have used Wilson rackets and 


Championship balls exclusively since~- their earliest 
amateur days . . . and still do. Don Budge, Alice Marble, 
Pauline Betz and Mary Hardwick also use and recom- 
mend Wilson. There is no stronger endorsement than 
this . . . no better basis upon which to choose your 
tennis equipment. Your best buy is Wilson. Your dealer 
or tennis professional can supply you with famous Wilson 
“Strata-Bow’ rackets. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chi- 
cago, New York and other leading cities. (A Wilson & Co., 
Inc., subsidiary. ) 


Players mentioned are retained as members of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 





REMEMBER THIS NAME— 





IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOUR GAME. 

















Boy HATES Girl 


our “Say What You Please” Editor 
gingerly placed the following docu- 
ment on our desk: 
Editor: 


This is not a poison-pen letter. I have 
little use for that phlegmatic breed of 
saprophytic cynics who tear down 
(through anonymous letters) anything 
that threatens to drag them from their 
lackadaisical armchairs. 


This letter, however, is a serious ob- 
jection to a column that admittedly I 
have been reading in your previous 
editions and from which I have been 
deriving no little perverted pleasure— 
“Boy dates Girl.” 

With satanical glee, I have followed 
the perils and thrills of “model boy” 
wooing “model girl” in typical “tank 
town” fashion — that is, I have been en- 
joying this column until the March 15 
issue. 

I am sorry that my first letter cannot 
be a constructive or lauding one — but 
these are the sad facts: 

I am a misogynist! This explains the 
sharp pang of fear that crawls up my 
spine every time I read of the female’s 
latest holds on the opposite sex; no one 
provides these blueprints for feminine 
conquest more candidly or belliger- 
ently than one Gay Head. 

However, before I am labeled “a per- 
plexing specimen of manhood, ete.,” 
let me hasten to explain that, having 
had no personal contact with the fe- 
male sex (Thank the stars!) my “con- 
tempt” and fear of them is only intel- 
lectual. 

My objection in this case, however, 
is that Gay Head feels that it is only the 
misinformed or the shy among the male 


[' WAS a lovely spring morning when 


in what corresponds to high schools 
there, 60 per cent of the more schol- 
arly male students harbor views similar 
to mine; in the universities, as much as 
86 per cent of the phHosophy students 
hold such outlooks on the “fair” sex. 

Naturally, as soon as these students 
leave the safe enclosure of education, 
they are pounced upon by females, and 
20 per cent of them are usually found 
in marital chains by the age of 25. 

We misogynists travel in noble com- 
pany. We boast of Plato, Seneca, Socra- 
tes, Diogenes, Aristotle, Zeno, Marcus 
Aurelius, Newton, Bacon, Descartes, 
Montaigne, Spinoza, Rabelais, Voltaire, 
Johnson (Some claim Shakespeare was 
one in later years!), Strindberg, An- 
dreyev, Zola, Tolstoy, Cavendish, Nietz- 
sche, Schopenhauer, Rousseau, Wilde, 
Spencer, Darwin, Wagner, Beethoven, 
Kent, Hobbes, Hegel, Gibbon, Boswell, 
Gray, and thousands of others. 

I believe I may safely say that out of 
the ten greatest scholars of all time — 
and remember, the world follows the 
scholar, little-known as this maxim is 
in the U. S. —nine of them have been 
avowed misogynists and most of them, 
if not all, have been staunch misoga- 
mists! I shall be glad to cite written 
proof of this to any doubters! 


Frigidly yours, 

In the name of Free Manhood! 
Jerome G. Louderback 

Pelham, New York 


| tp READERS still with us? If so, 
we propose to write a few words on 
the subject of conquering “the gentle- 
man and scholar.” Stand back, Socrates! 

When discussing the ticklish topic of 
woman-haters (March 15), we said 


sex who make up that classification of that half of the boys who profess to dis- 


heroes known as misogynists. 
Alas, Miss Head, this is not so! In 


like girls were merely shy. We'll be the 
first to admit that “the other may 


Europe (I hail from Paris, France.) a be as brave as bears, but just not-inter- 


much saner view is taken on this mud- 
dled situation of male and female. I 
will publicly defend the statement that: 


ested. And Jerome and his “noble” 
crew may have sound cause for turning 
thumbs down on many girls. 


> 


~When and why? 

Let’s visit the Complaints Dept. 
Most woman-haters argue, ‘as Jerome 
does, that girls are out to “trap” the 
‘boys. They dangle a pretty dress, a 
pretty face, or a pretty line in front of 
a man until he falls for it. Then they 
“pounce” on him, and he’s in “marital 
chains.” 

The implication is that the girl 
couldn't land her man by straightfor- 
ward tactics. She has to plot and scheme 

~and lay traps. Furthermore, she likes a 
boy merely because he’s a boy and has 
no real respect for his ambitions or his 
intellectual pursuits. So, our critics con- 
clude, the only place one finds sincer- 
ity and friendship based on real values 
is among boys. Only in the world of 
men does honest camaraderie and an 
interest in learning exist. 

The boys could be wrong (We're se- 
cretly convinced that they are, and will 
do our best to-prove it on paper.), but 
a great many girls keep furnishing them 
with ammunition for their argument. 
We've seen sincerity take a back seat 
in too many girl-boy relationships. 

Don’t you know half a dozen girls 
who spend every study hall figuring 
how to get Joe or Danny to take them 
to the Prom—and never spend any 
time on activities that might help them 
develop into individuals worth know- 
ing? Laurel thinks a new dress or a new 
hair-do will open Danny’s eyes; it never 
occurs to her to read the newspapers so 
she'll have a solid base for conversation 
when Danny does look her way. 


When Joe tells Peggy Lou about 
electronics, she tells him he’s “wonder- 
ful”; but she doesn’t have the slightest 
understanding of Joe’s chief interest — 
nor will she ever go out of her way to 
find out what it’s all about. She thinks 
being a girl is all that is required of her. 
She can’t see past the moment when 
Joe suggests wedding bells. She thinks 
she will then have accomplished her 
mission in life. She doegn’t realize that 
a lifetime is a long time for any man to 
live with nothing but flattery and a pair 
of fluttery eyelashes. 

Once upon a time, when girls led 
more sheltered lives and their activities 
were confined to the home, they had 
few resources to draw upon but the fact 
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that they were girls and could keep 
house. But this is the 20th century! In 
this country today, girls have as much 
opportunity for an education as boys; 
they have almost as many opportunities 
to pursue an interesting career. 

Take a second look at Jerome’s list 
of famous woman-haters. Notice some- 
thing? Every-one of those gentlemen 
lived the best years of his life before 
the 20th century; they lived in times 
when society made it difficult for 
women to develop their minds. The 
poor boys had to go to other men for 
intellectual companionship. 

Today a girl who doesn’t take advan- 
tage of her privilege to meet and com- 
pete with boys on a frank and equal 
basis is overlooking one of the chief 
advantages given to the modern woman. 

Jerome quotes statistics to show that 
a startling number of French boys to- 
day turn thumbs down on the ladies. 
But the girls in most European coun- 
triés still have considerably less free- 
dom and opportunity than American 
girls. They have less chance to develop 
into ideal companions for boys. 

But any girl living in the United 
States of America in 1948 shouldn't 
have to “scheme” to interest the boys. 
She has every opportunity to develop 
into an interesting person — whom both 
men and women will be proud to know. 
If that scholarly sheik in her Latin class 
rates her as “just a girl,” — foolish and 
flighty, a thing to be ignored, it’s prob- 
ably her own fault. 

Now having “unbaited” a few traps 
for Jerome and her buddies, here’s a 
thought for them: 

It’s always poor logic to generalize — 
whether about the rule for declining 
French verbs or about the feminine sex. 
(Any boy who keeps “steady” company 
with the great thinkers shouldn’t need 
us to remind him of this.) It’s true that 
some girls are out to “get” the boys and 
offer little in return. But there are many 
girls who have as much to offer to a 
friendship as any boy. 

Incidentally, how many of you men- 
folk give girls credit for having as much 
mind or talent as the boys you know? 
You'd be surprised how many letters 
we get from girls saying, “Why is it that 
boys go only for a pretty face??? None 
of a girl's real abilities seem to count 
with them.” 

Believe it or not — girls don’t like to 
be rated on a par with department-store 
window dummies! 
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that’s Nabisco Shredded 


Rousing-good eating — packed 
with hearty whole wheat flavor 
Wheat! Always ask for the 
eriginal Niagara Falls product. 
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AND GO DOWN TO 
4 THE RAILROAD SIDING 


VW LETS GET UP EARLY 
\ TO WATCH THEM 
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COME IN! 








GEE! THEY SURE 
PuT THE TENT 
UP FAST 
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COULDN'T 
TAKE IT! HES 
FAST ASLEEP ! 
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A PERFECT PAIR/., 





Your .22 caliber rifle and a 
Mossberg telescope sight— 
there's a perfect pair for you! 
They belong together. Users 
tell us our scopes have 
doubled their enjoyment of 
shooting. ae and ob- 
jects show up big and clear. 
You wher can't miss! 
Moss 4-power scopes, 
with the weadatal Internal 
Adjustment feature, fit 
nearly a// makes of rifles up 
lage) to .25-.20 caliber. A mighty 
i fine buy at $9.95. 
ius strated: posshess 5 Scope 
lel #5M4. (Rifle 
Model #42M. 22. 95—$23.65 
i} west of Rockies.) ossberg Scope 
i Model #8M4 is exactly like #5M4 
except uses higher mount. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 
Send for free descriptive folder 
(Sorry, no sales ot factory.) 


osshe 


Pe SONS. ac J 


88805 St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn. 

















BE SURE YOUR BATISA 
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Louisville 


Slugger 


. Role) ae) Misi: 
¢ H & B OVAL TRADE MARK 


HH & B's "Softball Rules” for 
1948 is ready at your deal- 
er's. See him for your 
copy or send 10c¢ di- 
rect to us (stamps or 
. coin) to cover mail 
ing. Address Dept. 
S-32, Hillerich and 
i Bradsby, _Ine., 

, Louisville 2, Ky. 








a Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic Magazines when writing to alves- 
tisers. 





64-Buck 
Question 


LL week long I’ve been mumbling 
A in my sleep, “Now if Page has a 
bad year and DiMaggio fails to 
hit, the Yankees can’t win. On the other 
hand, if the Sox pitchers don’t come 
through, the Yanks can’t miss. But if 

. and... however... yet...” 

That’s what happens when you start 
doping out the big league races. Some 
fiend figured out that there are 40,320 
different ways the 16 clubs can wind 
up in the final standings. \ 

Will this stop me from making my 
usual predictions? Don’t be silly. I love 
to crawl out on nice long limbs. Be- 
sides, I’m bloated with success. In the 
two years I’ve been doing this sort of 
thing, I have picked three out of the 
four pennant winners. 

My only fumble was picking the Red 
Sox last season. Almost everybody else 
missed “here, too. But the Yankees re- 
fused to roll over and play dead. They 
copped the pennant, then went on to 
win the world series. 

I pick them to repeat in 1948. But I 
wouldn’t bet anything over three ru- 
bles on it. The Sox have lots of socks 
this year. Their batting order — Pesky, 
DiMaggio (D.), Stephens, Williams, 
Spence, Doerr, and Mele — is going to 
give a lot of pitchers heartburn. 

But I don’t think the Sox have the 
pitching to win. Their two aces — 
Hughson and Harris — popped up with 
sore arms last year, and sore-armers 
seldom come back. The new Sox hopes 
—Kramer and Kinder—had punk 
earned-run averages in ’47 (4.97 and 
4.50, respectively), and I don’t look 
for them to perform any miracles in ’48. 

The Yankees look good to me. 
They're nicely set in the infield and out- 
field, and their pitching staff should be 
as good or better than last year. And 
if you'll look at the averages, you'll dis- 
cover that the Yankee pitchers were the 
best in both leagues. 


Yankee treasure — stars who will 
guide the Bombers in the ‘48 race. 


The Bombers have also picked up a 
fine southpaw in Ed Lopat. Pitching 
fora sixth-place club last year (Chi- 
cago), Ed hung up 16 victories and fin- 
ished with an earned-run average of 
2.81. With the Yankees he could win 
20 games. > 

The: Tigers are great-pitch, ais 
guys, and don’t figure to finish better 
than third. Newhouser, Trout, Hutchin- 
son, Houtteman, and Trucks—a swell 
pitching staff—are going to keep the 
enemy from denting the plate too often. 
But the Tigers aren’t going to do much 
scoring either. Kell is their only .300 
hitter. 

I look for the A’s to finish in the first 
division — something that hasn’t hap- 
pened to them since Al Jolson invented 
popcorn. Connie Mack owns a gold 
mine of pitching talent and with just a 
bit more hitting could nose out the 
Tigers. 

The National League is a nightmare 
to figure out. Any one of four clubs 


could pick up the marbles. Although 


my crystal ball keeps glowing with a 


Brooklyn light, I’m picking the Braves. 
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For one thing, they're the only club 
in the majors with two 20-game-win- 
ning pitchers —Spahn and Sain. Their 
pitching drops sharply after the S-men. 
But if just one more of their hurlers 
can catch fire, the Braves willbe the 
team to win. 

The Braves also have a lot of batting 
strength in Elliott, Torgeson, Holmes, 
and Masi; a steady second baseman in 
Stanky, bought from the Dodgers; and 
a new slugging outfielder in Heath, 
picked up from the Indians. 

Another thing the Braves have that 
can’t be discounted is the best manager 
in baseball. I refer to Billy Southworth. 

The Dodgers, with Laraine Day’s 
husband back as manager, figure .to be 
very tough. They have worlds of young 
talent for every position. But they lack 
two important things —a man who can 
hit the long ball and pitchers who can 
go nine innings. 

They overcame this handicap last 
year. But I think the strengthened 
Braves can make up the eight games 
that separated the two clubs in 1947. 
Also remember this: Dixie Walker is 
gone from the Dodgers. And exactly 
who is going to fill his shoes? Dixie’s 
.306 batting average and 94 runs bat- 
ted in leave quite a hole. 

I'm a little “leery” of the Cards. Like 
the Red Sox, they're depending too 
much on sore-arm pitchers. The Cards 
also are rather weak in the outfield and 
behind the bat. Musial and Slaughter 
ought to improve on their ’47 showings. 
But I think the Braves and the Dodgers 
are holding better “hands” than the 
Cards. 

It’s heart-breaking to look at the Gi- 
ants. Here’s a team with the greatest 
array of home-run clouters in history 
Yet you can’t pick em any higher than 
No, 4. They have pitcher trouble. Man- 
ager Mel Ott holds only one ace—Larry 
Jansen. 

Ott is bravely talking of winning the 
pennant. But where are the pitchers 
who can do it for him? Outside of Jan 
sen, the Giant pitchers blow cold and 
Ott. 

Yes, officer, I'll go quietly. 

— HERMAN L., Masin, Sports Editor 





HOW THE TEAMS 
WILL FINISH IN 1948 


American League National League 
1. New York Boston 


2. Boston Brooklyn 
3. Detroit St. Louis 

A. Philadelphia New York 

5. Cleveland Cincinnati 

6. Washington Pittsburgh 

7. Chicago Chicago 

8. St. Louis Philadelphia 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





~, 


Pride of Northwest! Northwest Airlines has 
reason to be proud of its fleet of new Martin 
2-0-2's. Northwest was the first airline to offer 
travelers this new era in air transportation 
—to give its passengers the benefits of the 
Martin 2-0-2's greater speed, comfort and de- 
pendability. Flying on Northwest's major 
routes since early fail, Martin 2-0-2's have 
proved themselves the world’s leading twin- 
engine airliners. 





They Eat it...Upi Consider the organiza- 
tion, expense and effort required to serve 
15,052,500 meals and 565,000 gallons of coffee. 
This would be a big job under normal condi- 
tions on the ground . . . but it’s the amount of 
food the U. S. scheduled airlines served air 
travelers while in flight last year. No effort is 
spared by the airlines to help assure passengers 
of a comfortable, enjoyable trip. 


AS 


LAN Praises 2-0-2! Linca Acrea Nacional, 
South American airline purchaser of swift, 
economical Martin 2-0-2's, is enthusiastic 
over 2-0-2 performance. This modern luxury 
airliner is des being flown in South America 
by Linea Acropostal Venezolana of Venezuela. 


Lg 


Neptune's Realm! This year the Navy's big 
Neptune rockets, being built by Martin, soar 
235 miles into the ionosphere . . . higher by far 
than any other man-made object. In the iono- 
sphere, atoms are ionized by cosmic, ultra- 
violet rays, and other particles emanating from 
the sun . . . charged particles cause glowing 
light as they strike air particles . . . meteors 
flame and burn up from friction with the at- 
mosphere . . . invisible layers reflect radio 
waves . . . great auroras throw flickering 
light... a layer of fierce, blistering heat is 
sandwiched between layers of bitter, biting 
cold. That's the new Neptune's realm! 


Added Safety Feature ... of the Martin 
2-0-2 is the Mareng fuel cell. These tough, syn- 
thetic cells are leak-proof even under excessive 
distortion or vibration. Developed by Martin 
and used in the new 2-0-2, these advanced 
Mareng cells increase dependability, reduce 
airline maintenance costs. 


RY 
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Texas Leads in Airports ... Of the 5,074 
registered airports in the United States, Texas 
has 592 ... more than 10% of the total. Closest 
contender is California with 360. Texas Acro- 
nautics Commission reports that every town 
of 7000 or over and more than one-half the 
towns between 3,000 and 6,000 have airports. 


“i 
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Sky-High Schools! Twenty-cight states now 
have completed aviation educational programs 
under way and 12 more are working on such 
programs with the aid of CAA @viation educa- 
tional consultants. In California, 1,594 students 
and teachers received 5,451 hours of flying 
during one recent school year. 


r 





High-Speed Super-Bomber. First of a series 
of new jet super-bombers being built by Martin 
for the USAF is the XB-48. It is the most 
thoroughly tested advanced-design aircraft of 
its type and has exceeded all expectations dur- 
ing high altitude speed and load tests. First 
six-jet bomber to be flown, the XB-48 features 
the new tandem-type landing gear developed 
by Martin for extremely high-speed aircraft. 
Other new high-speed jet craft are being de- 
signed by Martin. 
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FREE’25 OUTFIT 


You will receive ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
the finest, most complete Collector's Out- 
fit ever offered: Consisting of a Large 
Scott Album, and amazing collection of 
1050 all different, carefully selected, 
beautiful, interesting and valuable 
stamps—Airmails, Triangles, Diamonds, 
High Values, etc., plus « Watermark 
Detector, Magnifying, Glass, Perforation 
Gauge, “Stamp Finder.” Hinges, and 
Stamp Tongs — the actual value of this 
Super Stamp Collector's Outfit is over 
$25.00 — but # is ALL yours Absolutely 
FREE when you are a regular customer 
for our Foreign Approvals. Mail your 
request for our approvals NOW. 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO. 
Dept. 71 ® BELL, CALIFORNIA 





GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
he) BE FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


1 nan treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
Rureten missions, other sources. Includes Stampe 
— Africa, South America. Free French, ul 
Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This ‘offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Samestown, New York 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY. A ) 








che AY: 
Ferrata se 
SE APPROVAL 
Sghted. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, plain NEw YORK. 


STAM P_WALLET sare 


HARD er HYDERBAD SET, print-- aay ees 
Ed PER TION ON GAfGE 9 Z 
Sleateat - + send lich for mailing to 


GLOBE STAMP_ YN 18. N.Y 

50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Ap hese 


Selections for be mq and oe ere Co —— 
CHADAKOIN star Jamestown, 


[200 wea ea 


LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10¢ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A. Milmont Park, Pa. 


eae CATALOG! 
ZENS oe Aiea 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
lrish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion Issue With =, 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please. af 
RAYMAX, 123-A_ WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 























FREE 25 URUGUAY OR PORTUGAL 


TO APPROVAL.APPLICANTS 
F. B. BIPPUS 
DEPT. 1, 104 Broadway Kenton, Ohio 


VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyike — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airmail — 
Map Stamps—lIncluding big illustrated catalogue. Send 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 8B, 
Toronto, Canada 








MONG new issues from nations all 

over the world the three stamps 
pictured below catch the eye of the col- 
lector who keeps in touch with world 
news. The latest stamp issued by the 
new Republic of the Philippines pays 
tribute to the United Nations. Its cen- 
tral design is the official seal of the U. N. 


This stamp is issued in 2, 4, 6, and 12- 
centavo denominations. 

The new Siam series features a por- 
trait of 19-year-old King Phumiphon, 
who ascended to the throne of Siam last 
month. He succeeds his brother, Anan- 
da, who became king at the age of 20. 
A year later, on June 9, 1946, King 
Ananda was mysteriously shot ‘and 
killed in the sovel tidiion: 

India is now issuing her first postage 
stamps as a free nation. The stamp 
shown above has the new flag of India 
as the central design. For the present, 
Pakistan is using the new stamps of 
India with the word PAKISTAN over-, 
printed in black letters. No doubt, 
Pakistan will issue its own stamps as 
soon as the government tompletes the 
organization of its postal services. 


“Women’s Rights” Stamp 


U. S. Postmaster General -Jesse M. 
Donaldson has announced a special 
commemorative stamp to mark 100 
years of progress by the women of 
America. This refers particularly to the 
progress made in granting women the 
right to an education, the right to fair 
pay, the right to vote. It was not until 
1920 that women gained the right to 
vote, with the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

The first-day sale of this new stamp 
will be held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
where the first Women’s Rights Conven- 
tion was held in 1848. 


Not His Fault 


A matron once ventured to ask James 
Lane Allen, “Are you a bachelor from 
choice?” 

“Yes... came the prompt answer. 

“But isn’t that—er—rather ungra- 
cious and ungallant?” she protested. 

The novelist smiled. “You must ask 
the ladies,” he suggested gently. “It was 
their choice, not mine.” 


Christian Observer 


Dig You Later 


One morning Brown looked over his 
garden wall and said to his neighbor: 
“What are you burying in that hole?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replanting 
some of my seeds.” 

“Seeds!” Brown angrily shouted. “It 
looks more like one of my hens,” 

“It is. The seeds are inside.” 


Definition 


A kiss is a noun . . . it is both proper 
and common . . . except when it gets 
too common .. , then it is improper. 

Bwanson Newsette 


Not a Contented Cow 


A farmer once called his cow “Zephyr”; 
She seemed such an amiable hephyr. 
When the farmer drew near 

She kicked off his ear, 

And now the old farmer’s much dephyr. 


Butler High Magnet 








AN IDEAL 
GIFT FOR 


swssapeigeond DAY 


14K GOLD PLATED 


LEAF PIN 


Engraved as shown or 
any name Engraved FREE 
EXTRA Fi) © QUALITY "SEND 50c WITH ORDER 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 48-1, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y¥ 


SENIORS Giusrectes . 





America’s Most Beautiful and 
"Compiate Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Seapine 
Free Memory Book or Card 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT scrsnton 5. Pe 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustwofthy stamp dealers, 
Our readers-are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free #amp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 
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All that Glitters eee 


Little specks of powder, 
Little dabs of paint, 
Make an ugly lady 
Seem as if she ain't. 


Quaker Challenge 


That Would Be Telling 


Mr. Powell: “How old would a per- 
son born in 1894 be now?” 


Bob F.: “Man or woman?” 
Fruita Union High Wildcat 


Chivalry to the Last 
A feminine passenger had boarded 
the bus after the lights were turned out. 
A tall man standing near her asked 
if he could help her find a strap. 
“Thank you,” she replied, “but | 
have already found one.” 


“Then I wonder,” he said, “if you - 


would mind letting go of my necktie.” 
Fruita Union High Wildcat 


All or Nothing 


The barefooted young man stood be- 
fore the grizzled mountaineer. 

“Mr. Gloghorn,” he stammered, “I’ve 
come here to ask for your daughter's 
hand.” 

The mountaineer knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. “Can’t allow no such 
thing,” he drawled. “Either you take 
the whole gal, or nothing!” 


Butler High Magnet 


For Batter or Worse 


“How would you like to sign up with 
me for a life game?” was the way a base- 
ball fan proposed. , 

“I'm agreeable,” replied the girl. 
“Where’s your diamond?” 


Watchman- Examiner 


That Settles It 


The proprietor of the grocery store 
had shown marked attention to one of 
his customers, practically bowing to the 
man as he left the store. Another cus- 
tomer, a newcomer to the neighborhood, 
had witnessed the proceeding and, 
thinking that the man was a celebrity, 
remarked, “I noticed that you treated 
your last customer with some defer- 
ence.” 

“Yes,” replied the proprietor, “he’s 
one of our early settlers.” 

“He doesn’t appear to be over 40,” 
said the customer. 

“You're right about that,” answered 
the grocer, “but he always pays his bill 
on the first of the month.” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Quantity 


2. 


TITLE 


TWENTY GRAND 
Short Stories 
SEVENTEEN 

by Booth Tarkington 


. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 


by Alexander Woollcott 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 


by Saki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM 


CONNECTICUT 
by C. S. Forester 


. GENGHIS KHAN 


by Harold Lamb 


. SCARAMOUCHE 


by Rafael Sabatini 


. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 


by Zane Grey 


. SHORT HISTORY of the 


ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


. GREEN MANSIONS 


by W. H. Hudson 


. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


by Mark Twain 


. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


by Rudyard Kipling 


. WIND, SAND AND STARS 


by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


TOTAL 








BOSCO, THE ELEPHANT 
WHO NEVER FORGETS, SAYS: 


Read Scholastic-BANTAMs and 
YOU'LL NEVER FORGET 


The terrifying story of the 
manhunt in ROGUE MALE 


The laugh-filled adventures 
of TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


The thrilling stories of ro- 
mance, adventure and sports 
that Scholastic - BANTAMs 
bring you for only 25¢ each. 


Read the list below and place your 
erder NOW. 


TITLE 


19. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 
CHINA 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 
-20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 
21. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL 
LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 
———22. ROGUE MALE 
by Geoffrey Household 
———_23. TUTT AND M. TUTT 
by Arthur Train 
———-24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 
by Ernest Thompson Seton 
. THIRTY SECONDS OVER 
TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 
. THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 
. MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by Kathryn Forbes 
. TREASURE ISLAND 
by Robert Louis Sfévenson 
. MY GREATEST DAY IN 
BASEBALL 
by Babe Ruth and others 
. THE PEARL 
by John Steinbeck 
. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
by John and Sylvia Kolb 
. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
& GAY 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough 
. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by Richard Tregaskis 


TOTAL 


Quantity 





All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand) 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Cash or money order MUST be enclosed. 


SCHOLASTIC 


BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. 




















With summer holidays coming soon, lots of 
you are probably making vacation plans right 
now. So, looking ahead, here’s an invitation— 


if you are near Detroit, take a couple of hours 


to visit our Rouge plant in Dearborn. 


You’ll see a huge industrial city covering 
1,196 acres . . . a complete railroad system... 
_giant coke ovens... roaring blast furnaces... 
a steel mill . . . the world’s largest industrial 


steam generating plant ... the famous Ford 
assembly lines. 


Guides are available for escorted tours every 
half-hour between 9 A.M. and 3:30 P.M., Mon- 


days through Fridays, including holidays. Stop. 


at ‘the Ford Rotunda on Schaefer Road in 
Dearborn, or phone Oregon 4600 and ask for 
the Guest Relations Department. 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 
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Practical English 


APRIL 19, 1948 





Branch Rickey Advises (p. 3) 


Motivation 


Who do you think will win the 
World Series this year? Who is Branch 
Rickey? 

This week Rickey tells how he 
judges people. He considers honesty, 
industriousness, and kindness of first 
importance. Anything else—such as 
health or wealth—comes today and 
goes tomorrow, he says. 

Rickey’s boyhood ambition was to 
become a lawyer, and he completed col- 
lege and law school before entering 
professional baseball. 


That’s a Good Question (p. 5) 
Boy Hates Girl (p. 18) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Aims 


To develop student self confidence 
in ability to discuss current problems 
of interest; to give students guides for 
conducting a panel discussion. 


Motivation 


“I got into a terrific argument at 
lunch,” Joe said, “on the question of 
whether ‘looks’ or ‘brains’ are more 
important to a girl's popularity.” Joe 
probably means discussion, not an argu- 
ment. Or could Joe be right? He could 
be, if his gang isn’t “up” on the rules 
for conducting a good discussion. 


Check-Test Questions 


For pages 5 and 6: What four things 
must you do in order to be able to ask 
intelligent questions? What are the rules 
for a panel discussion? What five things 





P.E.Q. Kit Arouses Interest 
Says Ohio Teacher 


“The interest my Junior and Soph- 
omore English students take in their 
‘Practice Makes Perfect’ scores is al- 
most unbelievable,” explained an-f 
Ohio English teacher when she vis- 
ited our offices during Easter vaca- 
tion. 

“My Sophomore and Junior classes 
are competing against each other to 
see which class makes the highest 
scores. Each student corrects his 
own paper and I post the individual 
scores on the wall score charts which 
you furnish in your P.E.Q. kits. Stu- 
dents, coming in a minute early to 
class, gather around the charts to 
compare scores.” 

Practical English cordially invites 
teacher subscribers to visit its edi- 
ditorial offices when you are visiting 
New York City. If it is convenient, 
write us when you'll be in town, or 
call us after you arrive (VAnderbilt 
6-4000). 


- 











is the chairman of a panel discussion 
responsible for? 

For page 18: What reasons did Gay 
Head give for boys’ professing to dis- 
like girls? Is Jerome partly right when 
he implies that girls deliberately try to 
“trap” boys? What is a better way for 
girls to interest boys? What advantage 
in attracting boys’ interests do modern 
American girls have over girls of the 
nineteenth century? Over girls of other 
countries? Are girls justified in saying 
that many boys are interested only in a 
girl’s looks? 


Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


# 


Student Activities 


1. Write on the blackboard a list of 
intriguing topics, suitable for panel dis- 
cussion. Let studentS contribute to the 
list and discuss “each topic’s possibili- 
ties. Here. are some suggested topics: 
How \ yaluable part-time. jobs? 
Showld young pedtle takedifé seridusly? 
Does it pay’to get«geod, grades in 


\school? Should school’ give you a gen- 


dral, all-around. education? Or should 
it ‘prepare -you fora specific vocation? 
Is the average\girl chiefly interested in 
“trapping““@ mani? Or is she interested 
in becomifg*a well-rounded person ca- 
pable of being a good home maker, and 
possibly of having a career? 

Divide the class into groups of five 
or six students. Each group should con- 
tain a person capable of being discus- 
sion chairman and some of the slew or 
shy students, as well as representatives 
of the “talkative set.” 

Each group may choose a panel dis- 
cussion topic from the blackboard and 
briefly present the opinion of each panel 
member on the selected topic. Outside 
of class (or in the class study period) 
students might think about the topic 
and look up additional information. 
Then, at the next class meeting, each 
group might meet in one part of the 
room and hold its own panel discus- 
sion, the teacher moving from group to 
group. A group secretary should take 
notes on the high points of the discus- 
sion 

One groupamey.be invited to hold its 
discussion fog the entiréjclass. Students 
may then actas jadges, making sug- 
gestions for ‘improving?’ the discussion 
procedure. ’ 

2. Write an answer to Jerome G. 
Louderback’s letter. You can either 

















career. 
Critical Judgment Series: 


Letter Perfect: Contest winners. 


Critical Judgment Series: : 


Letter Perfect: Want ads. 


Major article: Job interviews. 
Critical Judgment Series: 





COMING — NEXT THREE ISSUES 
April 26, 1948 


Major article: Planning and giving a classroom program on choosing a 


“How to Choose Radio Programs,” 
sticks for judging dramatic shows. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 13: Postal savings and other P. O. services. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games. 


May 3, 1948 


Major article: Writing job application letters, answering “Want ads.” 
“How to Choose Radio Programs,” 
sticks for public service programs. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 14: Charge accounts and credit. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle, etc. 


May 10, 1948 


“How to Choose Radio Programs,” 
sticks for quiz and variety shows. 

Letter Perfect: Filling in application forms. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 15: Installment buying and financing, 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, etc. 


No. 4 — yard- 


No. 5 — yard- 


No. 6 — yard- 








agree with him or show him why he’s 
wrong. 

3. Make a list of “$10 words” in 
Jerome’s letter and look up their mean- 
ings in the dictionary. 


Radio Series (p. 7) 
Letter Perfect (p. 10) 

See also “Live-Wire Letters” (p. 14), 
the story of Mr. Edwards whose hobby 
is to write letters to newspapers and to 
radio programs. 

Check-Test Questions 

For page 7: Who decides what kind 
of programs you'll listen to? Who cen- 
sors radio programs? Who tells people 
about network programs? What are 
sustaining programs? Sponsored pro- 
grams? What is’the difference between 
an advertising agency, which handles 
radio programs, and a radio “packag- 
ing” agency? 

For page 10: What are some rules to 
remember when writing a letter of ‘dis- 
approval? How can you make your rec- 
ommendations more definite? 

For page 14: What are some exam- 
ples of Mr. Edwards’ politeness when 
he writes letters of criticism? 


Student Activities 

Write or give an oral report on “Ca- 
reers in Radio.” A useful book on this 
subject is Radio Workers, by the Pic- 
ture Fact Associates. Harper & Brothers. 
1940. School edition, 80 cents. 


Write a letter of approval or disap- 
proval to your local newspaper or to 
some radio program. Check the “Letter 
Perfect” columns for April 12 and 19 
for correct style. The class might make 
a scrapbook of the answers students re- 
ceive. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 


How often should a fellow have his 
hair cut? Should he have the clippers 
used on the sides? Or should he have 
the barber trim it by hand? What are 
some do’s and don'ts for girls to remem- 
ber if they want their hair to look 
good? ; 


Student Activities 

For 24 hours observe how better- 
groomed people take care of their hair 
and report the findings to the class. 
Girls might give a demonstration on 
how to arrange their hair attractively. 


Pay to the Order of (p. 15) 
Shop Talk (p. 10) 
Aim 

To point out the advantages of a 
checking account; to show students how 
to start one and how to use one ef- 
fectively. 
Discussion Questions 


Why people open checking ac- 
counts? Why does the bank offer spe- 
cial checking account services in addi- 


tion to having regular checking ac- 
counts? Why should you be careful to 
make your checks readable and accu- 
rate? Why do people buy travelers’ 
checks? 


Student Activities 

Mimeograph (or have students copy 
the form of) a typical bank check with 
the stub. Students may then practice 
the correct procedure for writing 
checks. 

Sendga student committee to inter- 
view a local bank te'ler to discover the 
rules for opening a checking account. 

Study the banking words in “Shop 
Talk.” Use the words for a spelling 
lesson. 





Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill” 

Let’s Get Organized: 1-b, 2-b, 3-a, 4-a, 
5-b. 

Words, Words, Words: A. 1-b, 2-b, 3- 
b, 4-a, 5-b, 6-a (verb), a or b 
(noun), 7-a, 8-a, 9-b, 10-a. B. 1- 
again; “regain” means “win again.” 2- 
customary; “habit” means .“customary 
practice.” 3-together; “cooperate” means 
“operate together.” 4-alone or only; “alone” 
means “solely,” and “only” means “sole.” 
One or the other should be eliminated. 
5-on; “continue” means “carry onward.” 
C. 1-Calculate means “reckon mathemat- 
ically”; strictly speaking, it should not be 
used as the equivalent of the colloquial- 
ism “to reckon” (that is, to think), Use 
think instead. 2-Claimed means “demand- 
ed on the basis of right or privilege”; 
when the contention holds no question of 
right or privilege, maintain or assert 
should be used. 3-Identified means “proved 
to be the same as”; the word which 
should be used to indicate affiliation with 
an organization is connected. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 

Watch Your Language: 1-broke, 2- 
brought, 3-burst, 4-bought, 5-caught, 6- 
come, 7-have been or was chosen, 8-did 
or has done, 9-drawn, 10-drunk. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-capital, 2-C, 3- 
human, 4-healthful, 5-C, 6-capital, 7-C, 
8-C, 9-healthy, 10-intelligent. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle (p. 12) 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 
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Scholastic Magazines and these 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


America’s Future 


PAMPHLET: Youth and Your Commu- 
nity, Alice Weitz (’45), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 
10c. 

ARTICLES: “Youth Faces the Future,” 
C. H. Wesley, Opportunity, April, ’47. 
“Youth Serves the Community,” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, Sept., ’47. “Pioneering 
in Coordination,” H. B. Trecker, Survey 
Graphic, Jan., "47. “Why I Dare Hope 


America’s View 


Here are books chosen to show how 
Americans view other lands. 

Booxs: Why They Behave Like Rus- 
sians, John Fischer (Harper, *42) , $2.75. 
Alhambra; Palace of Mystery and 
Splendor, Washington Irving (Macmil- 
lan, 26), $1.50. Scandinavian Round- 
about, Agnes Rothery (Dodd, ’46), $2. 
Here Is India, Jean Kennedy (Scribner, 
45), $2.75. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay, Cornelia Skinner and Emil, 
Kimbrough (Dodd, °42), $2.50. In 
Search of England, Henry C. Morton 


Democracy Series No. 30 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


for the Future,” D. B. Tresidder, Ro- 
tarian, Aug., ’46. 

Booxs: Our Young Folks, Dorothy C. 
Fisher (Harcourt, *43), $2.75. Chil- 
dren Object, Sabra Holbrook (Viking, 
"43), $3. Youth Tell Their Story (’38), 
$1.50; Youth and the Future ('42), 
$2.50; both Am. Youth Commission of 
the Am. Council on Ed., Washington, 
D. C. 


May 17 in Senior 
English Edition 


(Dodd, °35), $3.50. Reaching for the 
Stars, Nora Waln (Little, Brown, ’39), 
$3. Through Russia’s Back Door, Rich- 
ard Pauterbach (Harper, ’47), $2.75. 
House of Exile, Nora Waln (Little, 


Brown, ’33), $3. Year of the Wild Boar; . 


an American Woman in Japan, -Helen 
Mears (Lippincott, ’42), $2.75, African 
Journey, Eslanda Robeson (Day, °45), 
$3. Last Secrets; the Final Mysteries of 
Exploration, John Buchan (Houghton, 
24), $2.50. Letter from Grosvenor 
Square, |. G. Winant (Mifflin, ’47), $3. 





Off the Press 


Civilian Mission, by Donald Holbrook. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston,_1947. 
58pp., $1.50. 


The author is a business analyst with 
a practical background of over twenty- 
five years’ experience in industry. In a 
slender volume he attempts to counsel 
young men who are trying to plan 
business careers. The influence of fam- 
ily, ambition, aptitudes, and job oppor- 
tunities are presented in generalities. A 
young man who can read well enough 
to follow Mr. Holbrook’s’ prose will be 
wise enough to have sought more prac- 
tical information from people or books 
in the field of his interest. 


Brave Girls, by Harriett C. Philmus. 
Girl Scouts, 155 E. 44th St., N. ¥. 
17. 1947. 115pp., $1.50. 


There are between two-and-a-half 
and three million Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides in almost every country of the 
globe. Such organizations of free youth 
were anathema to the Nazis, and Scout 
movements were destroyed wherever 


fascism triumphed. The present volume 
is a dramatic account of the participa- 
tion of Girl Scouts in Europe and the 
Far East in the resistance movement. 
Much of the book is a matter of official 
record, and some of the accounts were 
told directly to the author by partici- 
pants, 

High school students will be inspired 
by this dramatic story. 


Promising Practices in Intergroup Edu- 
cation, by Marion Edman and Lau- 
rentine B. Collins. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. Y., 1947. 32pp., 20c. 
This pamphlet is a summary and an 

analysis of what Detroit schools are 

doing to meet America’s urgent need 
for improving intergroup relations. 

Eleven approaches are described in- 

cluding the “great man” and “folk con- 

tributions” aspect, the “people are 
alike” approach, reference to basic 

American documents, the democratic 

procedures approach, etc. 

The pamphlet is strongly recom- 


Coming Up! 


In Senior Scholastic 
April 26, 1948 


Social Studies Classes: U. N. after 
Three Years —Success or Failure? (a 
forum discussion); ERP Goes Through 
Congress; Commager—Theodore Roose- 
velt and the Big Stick; Hats in the 
Ring — Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — How 
Communist Groups Try to Control 
American Life. 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. Radio play: A Cdvalcade of 
America script on the life of George 
Gershwin. Short story: A Token of Es- 
teem, by Harlan Ware. Composition, 
poetry, and Young Voices. 


May 3, 1948 
Social Studies Classes: Special fea- 
tures on civil and military aviation; 
Hats in the Ring — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 
English Classes: Recreation, Sports. 





mended to administrators and teachers 
who would like to help improve inter- 
cultural relations. 


Teaching High School History and So- 
cial Studies for Citizenship Training. 
The Miami Experiment in Demo- 
cratic, Action-Centered Education 
(DAC), by Charles C. Peters, Univ- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, 1948, 
192pp., $1. 


Our emergence from World War II 
has centered attention upon the need 
for active citizenship, if world peace is 
to be maintained. Too many of our stu- 
dents have imbibed the “Let-George- 
Do-It” philosophy of their elders. Dr. 
Peters has utilized a $20,000 subsidy 
to stimulate 1000 “experimental” stu- 
dents in the high schools of Miami and 
Pennsylvania to active investigation af 
current problems. About 100 books 
were placed in the classroom so that 
students could do their own searching 
for answers to problems of American 
history, civics and sociology. Commit- 
tee work and oral reports, with the 
teacher in the background, were the 
order of the day. At thé conclusion of 
each unit, action necessary to solve the 
problem was formulated by the pupils. 

Social studies teachers and super- 
visors will be interested in looking into 
the practical reports on the progréss of 
the “experiment,” with techniques 
which are familiar. 
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THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


-A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25c! 

Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32”A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Copies Book Coples Book 





























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a*collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 
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Business and Circulation Departments 
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BoLaNnpver, Art; W. D. Bourwe.x, Writing; Gzorcr Fern, Industrial Arts; JENNtE CoPE- 
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H. OwENn, CHARLES SCHMALBACH, LENEL SHUCK. 
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National Advisory Council 


Dr. Hopart M. Corninc, Superintendent of Schools, Washington D. C. ® Dr. Henry 
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missioner of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
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N. Y. @ Dr. 7 Kise, Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. © Harnoip 
M. Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School © Myrtie Roserts, Woodrow Wilson High 


School, Dallas, Texas © Dr. Jacos M. Ross, Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH: Dr. Jonn W, BELL, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, 
Ill. © ANcELA M. Broentne, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Md. © Mary J. Crancy, 
Madison High School, Rochester, N. Y. © Dr. Epwin S. Futcomer, State Teachers 
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